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Principia Sociologica 


W. J. H. SPROTT 








N THE autumn of 1949 a group of four. psychologists, three sociologists 

and two anthropologists were meeting in the Department of Social Relations 

of Harvard University to hammer out a set of basic concepts for the study 
of sociology, social psychology and culture-patterns. They were Talcott 
Parsons, who was contemplating the book on The Social System,1 which is 
one of the volumes under consideration, Edward A. Shils from Chicago, 
Edward C. Tolman from California, Gordon W. Allport, Ciyde Kluckhohn, 
Henry A. Murray, Robert R. Sears, Richard C. Sheldon and Samuel A. Stouffer. 
They reached such substantial agreement that they were able to formulate 
in a ‘“‘ General Statement ” the framework of reference which forms the basis 
of Parsons’ own book, and of a monograph written by him and Shils entitled 
‘Values, Motives, and System of Action”. These, together with a somewhat 
critical chapter by Sheldon, form respectively Parts I and II of a composite 
volume entitled Towards a General Theory of Action. Tolman contributes 
in Part III the outline of ‘‘ A Psychological Model”. Part IV consists of 
five chapters : an essay on Prejudice by Allport, one on Values by Kluckhohn, 
a somewhat misleadingly named chapter on the “‘ Classification of Interaction ”’ 
by Murray, an unilluminating essay on ‘‘ Social Behaviour and Personality 
Development ”’ by Sears, and the account of an investigation of role*conflict 
by Stouffer. So far as the General Theory of Action is concerned the first 
two parts of the Parsons/Shils volume (referred to as PS.) are important, 
and these to all intents and purposes cover exactly the same ground as 
Chapters I to V of The Social System (referred to as P.). The other seven 
chapters of the Parsons volume are concerned with socialization, deviance, 
beliefs, ‘‘ taste’, an analysis of modern medical practice as an exercise in 
the application of the system, a discussion of social change, and a parcelling 
out of the spheres of investigation among different social sciences. 

Time is short and both these books are over 500 pages long. I propose 
to attempt to summarize what seem to me to be the main points of interest 
in them for the use of those who are unable or disinclined to embark upon 
the time-consuming task of reading them for themselves, and also to provide 
some sort of guide for those who would like to take the plunge. I may say 

1 Tavistock Publication Ltd., 42s. 
* Harvard University 


Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege), 48s. ($7.50). 
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that it is not necessary to dive in at the deep end; with some knowledge of 
the general scheme it should be possible to take a few rewarding dips here 
and there. 

This will mean going into a certain amount of detail and one type of 
criticism should be forestalled at the outset. Many readers will be tempted 
to exclaim: ‘‘ Surely we have heard all this before.” This cry will be evoked 
by two sorts of features. In the first place concepts which are already familiar 
in social psychological literature, concepts such as ‘‘ role”, “‘ status” and 
“‘ identification ’’, will be referred to as though they were the inventions 
of Parsons and his team. This is inevitable but of course they are perfectly 
well aware that ‘‘ nearly all the concepts which have been brought together 
have been current in various forms . . . in the social sciences in the twentieth 
century. Whatever originally exists here can be found only in the way in 
which the concepts have been related to one another” (PS., p. 238). 

The second source of familiarity is rather more important because it is 
concerned with what they are trying todo. ‘‘It is not an attempt to formu- 
late a theory of any concrete phenomenon,” says Parsons of his own book, 
“‘ but it is the attempt to present a logically articulated conceptual scheme.” 
Now, as Sheldon points out in his contribution to the joint volume (PS., 
Pt. I, chap. 2), such a scheme must have as its basic concepts certain abstrac- 
tions which, since the field is familiar to us all, will be pretty obvious. These 
are defined and the implfcations of the definitions are then worked out. If 
a great deal of the basic material were unfamiliar it would almost certainly 
mean that it would be inapplicable to human social intercourse and therefore 
useless. The illustrations from empirical data are frequently trivial, and 
seldom informative. They must be taken merely as illustrative of concepts 
derived from the primitive data. What is aimed at is a logical scheme in 
terms of which the phenomena studied by the social sciences can be ordered ; 
whether such ordering will facilitate the establishment of uniformities cannot 
yet be said until empirical investigations have been made in its terms. It 
need hardly be said that all investigation proceeds in terms of some conceptional 
scheme or other, usually the somewhat haphazard scheme of “‘ common sense”. 
What this group of scientists are trying to do is to weave the concepts which 
have, one way or another, proved illuminating into a coherent body of 
principles. 

Let us now see what these concepts are. 

‘ The first and the most fundamental one is the concept of “‘ action ”’ itself. 
This is conceived of as behaviour ‘ oriented to the attainment of ends in 
situations, by means of the normatively regulated expenditure of energy ” 
(PS., p. 53). The constituents of this definition are the starting points for 
the development of the whole scheme. It will be noticed that action is defined 
as purposive and regulated ; that is to say purpose and evaluation are brought 
into the scheme as constituents of its most primitive concept. This means 
that motor responses which do not have these characteristics are not actions, 
and it also means that if no human conduct could be described as purposive 
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and, in some sense—which we shall have to consider—evaluative at the same 
time, then the scheme would not apply to humans, though it might apply 
to angels. 

Now action implies an actor, but systems of actions can be built up 

in two ways. They can be organized about individual living organisms in 
which ease we get “ personalities”, or they can be organized about the 
relations of actors to one another in which case we get “social systems ”. 
In these latter the situations in which action takes place include other actors 
(‘‘ alters”) towards whom “‘ ego” is oriented. 

At this point it is convenient to elaborate the implication of inter-actions. 
Ego is out for the attainment of an end, and alter (or alters) is (or are) objects 
somehow connected with the gratification ego is trying to achieve—either as 
immediate sources of gratification or as instruments to further gratification, 
or, since ego may have complex “‘ need-dispositions ” at work, both as sources 
of immediate gratification and as instruments. But alter—let us confine 
ourselves to one—is also an actor, and it is through alter’s responses that 
ego’s gratification will come. Ego therefore must conform in his conduct 
to his expectation of what alter will do, and so, for a matter of that, must 
alter take account of ego’s expectations in- his response because ego is an 
object to him. Thus a mutual standard gets established, whereby each elicits 
favourable responses from the other. ( ‘‘ In other words the basic condition 
on which an interaction system can be stabilized is for the interests ‘of the 
actors to be bound to conformity with a shared system of value-orientation 
standards 5 (P., 38). When the interaction system, even of two people, lasts 
an appreciable time because of the mutual convenience it serves, the preserva- 
tion of the standards which regulate the actions of each becomes, or tends 
to become, ‘‘ internalized ’’ by each as a need-disposition. It may also be 
given some symbolic expression: ‘‘ the way we do this, that or the other”’, 
or “‘ our friendship demands this or that.”. These values once formalized 
are the values of this collectivity of two and they may become objects of con- 
sideration, interest, desire, protection and so forth. They are, in fact, the 
cultural symbols of the collectivity. The point is that interaction generates 
norms. If one now extends the interaction system from two actors to a 
number of actors one gets the same kind of thing on a larger scale: action 
regulated by shared values, and a sense of responsibility for their preserva- 
tion and fulfilment. Such groups ranging from two to millions are called 
“ collectivities ”’ 

We have now derived the normative element from the nature of the 
interaction systems, but ‘‘ just as the actions of a plurality of actors cannot 
be randomly assorted but must have a. determinate organization of com- 
patibility or integration, so the actions of a single actor have a determinate 
organization of compatibility or integration with one another” (PS., p. 55). 
Thus evaluation of ends and means among theoretically possible alternatives 
is found within the personality system as well as within the social system. 
It will be seen that evaluation is derived from the notion of choice among 
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possible alternatives. This has nothing to do with freedom of the will, nor 
is the choice necessarily a process of conscious weighing of pros and cons. It 
is simply the antithesis of randomness necessitated by the very nature of 
systems. Systems demand order, therefore there must be selection in orderly 
terms, so that the total system of personality is catered for and the social 
system preserved. The immediately or remotely desired is corrected by the 
immediately or remotely desirable which comes, as Kluckhohn points out, 
to be verbalized or ‘‘ verbalizable’”’ as a conceptual system. ‘‘ Value’, he 
says, ‘‘is more than mere preference ; it is limited to those types of pre- 
ferential behaviour based upon conceptions of the desirable” (PS., p. 422), 
and, we may add, justifiable by them. Value is thus linked to desire, but 
desire as relative to other desires of one’s own or of other people. A man 
chooses the “‘ best’ means to attain his ends—the cognitive “‘ best” and, 
if relevant, the zsthetically and morally best. His sources of immediate 
gratification are chosen with reference to their personal and social appro- 
priateness, and the remoter ends are chosen in the light of his personal plan 
of life and the pattern of norms generated by the social system in which he 
is participating at the moment. We therefore have a third system—the 
“* cultural system ’’, which differs in kind from the other two. The personality 
systems and the social systems are conceived of as dispositions to act in certain 
ways, and are manifested by concrete actors acting in appropriate (or, some- 
times, inappropriate) ways. Culture systems are not systems of action ; they 
are constituted ‘‘ by the organization of values, norms, and symbols which 
guide the choices made by actors and which limit the types of interaction 
which may occur among the actors” (PS., p. 55). They are made up of 
belief systems, moral systems, and ‘ ip yr of expressive symbols ”’ (what 
one might call principles of ‘‘ taste’, ‘‘ style’ and the propriety of objects 
of immediate gratification). : 
There is a certain awkwardness about this, which is felt by Sheldon 
and discussed in his contribution (PS., Pt. I, chap. 2). The point is that 
on the one hand evaluative principles have got to be brought right into the 
action systems, and on the other hand they are formulable, transferable from 
one society to another, discussible, and may be the objects of regard and 
respect. They are certainly not actions, nor dispositions to act, but rather 
regulative principles which can be abstracted and considered apart from the 
actions they regulate. Lip-service, indeed, can be paid to them. If, however, 
as is done in the ‘‘ Agreed General Statement ”’, the cultural system is described 
- as existing “‘ as a body of artifacts and as system of symbols.” (PS., p. 7), it 
seems to stand too much “ over against ” the actors, like a Durkheimian set 
of social facts external and coercive. Sheldon, it would appear, thinks that 
a different scheme of primitive abstractions might get over the difficulty 
and warns us that the system built up by Parsons and Shils is only one possible 
abstraction system. He insists that the material to which any scientific 
system is to be applied does not dictate the classifications and distinctions 
out of which the system is made. All scientific systems are made up of 
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abstractions by a creative mental act. So far as systems go, any abstractions 


coherently woven together will do; the test of a system’s worth lies in its © 


predictive utility. All this is very sensible, and Sheldon’s chapter is well 
worth reading, but I am inclined to side with Parsons and Shils. You do, 
it seems to me, want to have the regulative principles as aspects of the order 
which makes systems into systems, and also as objects of consideration as 
guides to ends and to the means of achieving them. Cognition, ‘‘ expression ” 
and moral standards may be internalized as part of the personality systems 
of members of collectivities, in which case action is ‘‘ automatically ’’ guided 
by them, but they may be referred to ‘‘ objectively ’’ as rules which the actor 
then applies because he holds them in high regard, or cynically obeys because 
he thinks it the best policy, or flouts if he thinks he can get away with it, 
or deliberately disobeys because he thinks them wrong, or describes to a 
stranger in order to persuade him to accept them or merely as a matter of 
intellectual interest. This seems to me to justify the ‘‘ opposition ’’ of action 
systems to culture which Sheldon criticizes (PS., p. 41). 

We must now return to the concept of action, and our three systems: 
the personality system, the social system and the cultural system. Action, 
it will be remembered, implies an actor, and now we must add that actors 
may be individual persons or collectivities, i.e. groups of persons sharing a 
set of values and capable of pursuing a common end ; i.e. cases where some 
of the actions of the member-actors are ‘“‘ collectivity-oriented ’’ and aimed 
at an end which will affect all the members in a desired fashion. No super- 
ordinate entity, ‘‘ the collectivity’, is implied. 

So much for the actors. Now their actions can be analysed into two 
aspects: the motivational aspect (or orientation) and the value aspect (or 
orientation). These, in turn, are further analysed into three ‘“‘ modes” (the 
word is not a happy choice, but a repetition of the word ‘‘ aspect ” is rather 
awkward). The motivational aspect has: the cognitive mode, whereby the 
actor “ perceives ’’ his situation and the means at his disposal; the cathectic 
mode, whereby he “ invests an object with affective significance ’’ (PS., p. 59) 
and the evaluative mode whereby he allocates his time and energy with regard 
to a general plan of gratification. The value aspect is similarly sub-divided 
into parallel modes or standards to which he is committed: the cognitive 
standards of knowledge and its application; the ‘‘ appreciative standards ”’ 
which colour his choice of objects; and his moral standards by which he 
judges the likely effects of actions upon himself and on the social system in 
which he is implicated. It will be seen that the cultural system must be 
divided into three sets of items: (1) Belief systems, (2) Systems of expressive 
symbolism (another tiresome phrase) or accepted standards of object-choice, 
and (3) Value or moral standards. Furthermore it is obvious that any action 
may differ from another in the emphasis of its mode ; we may be preoccupied 
with cognition, with enjoyment, or with evaluation. 

We must now turn to the “‘situation’’ in which action takes place. 
This is comprised of objects significant to the actor when prompted to take 
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action. There are two sorts of objects: social and non-social. The former 
are other people, collectivities (whether the actor is a member or not) and 
the actor himself. The inclusion of the actor himself is important because, 
‘ as Tolman points out (PS., p. 309), an actor’s concept of himself plays an 
important part in social learning, and in the evaluation of action with respect 
to the totality of the personality. The social objects differ from the non- 
social ones in the vitally important fact that they respond, and that their 
likely response is a major consideration. Non-social objects are: human 
organisms, other physical objects, and cultural objects, such as bodies of 
knowledge, moral rules, and physical objects charged with cultural significance. 

Two points have to be made about this notion of the “situation” or, 
as Tolman prefers to call it, ‘behaviour space”. In the first place it is 
not to be identified with the physical space. This—if it is significant to the 
actor—may be part of it, though when, say, solving a mathematical problem 
it may play a very minor part. The “ situation” is what the actor envisages, 
including the meanings, possibilities, distances (social and moral as well as 
physical), and difficulties, as conveyed by, and, as it were, embodied in, the 
objects. Secondly it follows that the situation is ‘‘ subjectively ” conceived, 
and, indeed, some of the significances are due to unconscious attitudes. This 
means that we are provided with a nice little problem: if the “ situation’, 
or the ‘‘ behaviour space ”’, is ‘‘ as the actor ‘ sees’ it”, what is the situation 
“‘as it really is’? Murray calls the former the “ beta situation ’’ and the 
latter the ‘‘ alpha situation ”’ (PS., p. 438), while Parsons and Shils speak 
of the situation “‘ as it really is” as ‘‘ the equivalent of its being known by 
an observer”. Murray points out that some distinction is required if we 
are going to talk about hallucinations and illusions. Anyway the distinction 
has some meaning. The only point is that one must avoid language which 
implies that there are ‘‘ observers’’ outside the action-systems altogether. 
After all, observing is action within the definition, action in which the cognitive 
mode is paramount with its standards of accuracy, in which the ‘‘ cathection ”’ 
of the object examined is not particularly stressed, and the moral evaluation 
limited to such rules as doing the job of an observer as efficiently as possible. 
I do not think the difficulty is by any means insuperable—indeed it is a 
pseudo-problem, as is nearly always the case where the word “really” is 
used. However, some formulation is required, if only for the sake of tidiness, 
establishing some situational views as standard. 

Tolman in his Psychological Model, provides us with a “‘ belief-value 
matrix’, the accumulated knowledge and value systems of the actor, which 
clothes the ‘‘ behaviour space ’”’ with significance and meaning, and imports, 
Lewin-wise, dynamic forces into the ‘‘ behaviour space” itself. Thus: 
“ Assume an actor who perceives his behaving self as in the region of ‘ being 
in the house’ (i.e. as in the presence of supports for such-and-such dis- 
criminatory and manipulatory behaviours). Assume that he also perceives 
another region, that of ‘ being outside in the garden’, where such-and-such 
other discriminatory and manipulatory behaviours would be supported. The 
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garden, let us say, has a positive valence, and we shall assume that there 
is in the behaving self a need-push complementary to this positive valence. 
The behaving ‘self will, therefore, be propelled to locomote in the direction 
of the garden” (PS., p. 300). Who dares say that ae cannot 
express themselves scientifically ? 

Thus we have actors cognizing, cathecting and evalenting in situations 
illuminated by the light of their desires of the moment and their intellectual 
and valuing vision, aiming at ends appropriate in their judgment to their 
own personality system and to the social system in which they are participating. 

And now a word about the personality systems before passing on to 
describe the social ones. The dynamic of these comes from the “ need- 
dispositions ”’, which, in turn are based on ‘‘ drives”. They are acquired by 
learning and include the internalization of values, cognitive, expressive and 
moral. There is much discussion by Parsons and Shils about the basic drives 
(PS., r1of.), Murray’s chapter (PS., Pt. IV, chap. 3) is concerned with the 
same topic, and, of course, the matter is treated by Tolman (PS., p. 288f.). 
All this we can leave on one side, save to mention with a passing wave of 
welcome, the note struck by Murray when he says: *‘ One of the granite 
boulders ’’ [which stand in the way of our understanding of human nature], 
‘from my eccentric and unfashionable viewpoint, is the model of the culture- 
clear, conscience-free, maze-imprisoned, hunger-driven, cheese-seeking rat, 
which is forever engraved on the entablatures of our cortices” (PS., p. 435). 
I venture to form a collectivity with Professor Murray in sharing his negative ; 
__ cathectign of rats, who aspire’above their station. 

‘Andhow, at last, we come to the social systems. The structural unit 
here is, of course, the position (or status) with its appropriate role, of which 
actors are from time to time “incumbents”. A role is a relational term 
and implies correlative roles. The social system is, in fact, a network of roles. 
Now the orientation of an actor (ego) to other actors (alters) will vary according 
to whether cathection (or immediate gratification) is paramount, or whether 
cognition and/or morality has primacy, in which case immediate gratification 
is disciplined in the interests of a remoter end. Again, ego’s relation with 
alter may only involve specific interchanges or alter may be the objective 
of a more diffuse obligation. Again, when cognition with its universalistic 
approach is emphasized, alter may be considered as a member of a class of 
alters demanding equivalent treatment, or the qualities‘and special relation 
of alter to ego may be stressed, and the mode of “‘ appreciation ”’ is uppermost. 
Again, alter’s qualities, including membership of collectivities, may bulk large, 
or his performance, past, present, and future may be more important. Finally, 
where morality is a paramount consideration ego’s action will be controlled 
by a consideration of its repercussion on the social system, or sub-system, 
with the attendant responsibility for the preservation of shared values, or 
his action may be directed towards the achievement of a private end. These 
five alternative pairs of orientation are held by. Parsons to be the only possible 
ones, and it will be seen that they are derived from the three modes of orien- 
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tation already mentioned, plus the two ways of estimating an object: (a) as 
having qualities or being a ‘‘ complex of performances ’”’ (PS., p. 65), and (0) as 
being of specific or general interest. These alternatives are phrased as 
dilemmas in which the actor has to choose, and they give rise to the five 
‘‘ pattern-alternatives ”’. These will be seen to give name to the alternatives 
mentioned above in the order in which I have given them. They are as 
follows : (1) Affectivity v. Affective neutrality (involving discipline) ; (2) Speci- 
ficity v. Diffuseness; (3) Universalism v. Particularism; (4) Ascription v. 
Achievement, and (5) Self-orientation v. Collective orientation. 

These five pattern alternatives of value orientation are of vital importance. 
They are central to the whole scheme. All that has gone before—the analysis 
of action, objects, situations and so on—is merely a matter of classification 
and abstraction. Here at last we come upon a po sible basis for imperatives, 
or at any rate for varying degrees of congeniality. “ If, for instance, you have 
an elaborate division of labour, this means that the incumbents of the roles 
involved will behave in specific rather than diffuse manner toward their 
correlatives, high achievement will be expected of them, and their personal 
qualities or relationships, save those which are relevant to achievement, will 
be unimportant as determinants of response. They will be treated as instances 
of a universal category of incumbents of such and such a special role, and 
will not expect special treatment because of some particular relationship they 
have to other particular persons, and whether he enjoys his work or not, he 
will be expected to control his incidental affectivities so as to bring about 
the end which his role is aiming at—he must be affectively-néuiral. Finally, 
while he may accept the role in order to get what he can out of it, he is expected 
to have his eye on the needs of the collectivity while he is playing it. A 
lecturer in, say, sociology has a specific job, and as teacher he is not expected 
to be at the general disposal of his pupils ; he may be ugly as sin orhandsome 
as Apollo, what one looks for is efficiency ; he will be treated as any lecturer 
of his grade, and should not expect preferential treatment because he is the 
nephew of Lady Tootsie Highkick ; he should not nip off to the pictures or 
dally with his most attractive pupil when he is supposed to be lecturing, 
and his seminars should be bleakly business-like. And finally he is expected 
to have the interests of his pupils and the University of which he is a member 
at heart. In the roles of father or friend all this is different. Supposing 
in his society kinship obligations are paramount, then particularism and 
ascription will be dominant, and the other pattern-alternatives will have to 
fit a different scheme. 

The point is that every role involves a ‘‘ choice” between all emi pairs 
of alternative orientations, but in practice certain combinations are more 
congenial than others. However, from a theoretical point of view, ail possible 
combinations can be considered, and great tables are compiled (PS., pp. 250-2, 
and P., pp. 102-4 and 108~10) in which the first four pairs of alternatives 
are shown in all possible permutations; the fifth (self and collectivity) is 
not introduced because its application is the same in all cases. There is, 
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however, an important simplification. The first two (diffuseness/specificity 
and neutrality /affectivity) are more concerned with the actor’s motivation, 
while the third and fourth (universalism /particularism-and ascription /achieve- 
ment) are more concerned with the actor as object or with alters towards 
whom ego is acting. Thus we have two tables, or, rather, two pairs of tables. 

Take the first two pairs in combination with one another and you get 
affectivity /spectficity : ego seeks ‘‘ segmental gratification” from alter; affec- 
tivity /diffuseness : ego seeks and demands love ; affective-neutrality /spectficity : 
ego demands and/or displays specific performance and hopes to elicit approval ; 
and affective-neutrality /diffuseness: ego demands and/or displays general 
all-round performance and hopes to elicit esteem. 

Now introduce the other variables and you have: e.g. affectivity/ 
specificity /particularity /achievement which is defined as: ‘‘ Disposition to 
receive and give specific gratification in interaction with a particular object 
on the basis of mutual performance” (P., p. 109). (Could this be the role 
of chief temple courtesan vis-d-vis the High Priest ?) or, affective neutrality / 
diffuseness /universality /ascription : ‘‘ Disposition to esteem and want to be 
esteemed by any object of a class possessing certain characteristics ’’—a snob, 
for instance. So one can go on throughout all the 16 cells in the table built 
up on the first two value-orientations, and thus we get all the possible ‘‘ value 
components of need-dispositions ” in interaction with others. 

The next pair of tables is based upon the third and fourth pairs of value- 
orientations, as listed above. Once more we take the two pairs together first 
and get four cells: 

Universalistic-Achievement pattern: the expectation of active achieve- 
ment in accordance with universalized standards and generalized rules with 
regard to other actors; Universalistic-Ascription pattern: expectation of 
orientation to a universalistic norm defined either as an ideal state or as 
embodied in the status-structure of the existing society ; Particularist-Achieve- 
ment pattern: expectation of active achievement relative to the particular 
relation context in which the actor is involved; and the Particularistic- 
Ascription pattern: expectation of orientation of action to an ascribed status 
within a given relational context. These somewhat turgid definitions may 
conceivably become a little clearer as we proceed. The roles of Upiversalism- 
Particularism and Achievement-Ascription are clear enough. 

The next task is to take these two pairs as major points of reference and 
combine them with the first two pairs which give us a second set of 16. For 
example we have Universalism/Achievement /Specificity/Affectivity : ‘‘ Ex- 
pectation of specific affective expression towards a class of objects designated 
on basis of achievement”, the role of proud congratulato 
Degree Day; and Particularism/Ascription /Diffuseness /Spétificity~ 
pectation of diffuse disciplined action towards objects in particularistic relation 
to ego on basis of qualities”, the role of maternal uncle to nephew, just 
because he is the child of his sister and a male. 

The claim is that if we add the self v. collectivity pair of alternatives 
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we have a complete set of descriptions (a) of the actor’s orientation viewed 
from the point of view of his own dispositions in the part he is playing, and 
(b) of the mutual expectations implied in his role.C_A man goes to a strange 
barber to have his hair cut ; he and the barber meet on specific terms and 
are affectively neutral, while the customer expects of his barber a certain 
standard of achievement which is due to him as much as to any other customer. 
If he gets it he will approve, and the barber is deemed to be out for approval. 
Furthermore, we may suppose each to be out for himself, unless the barber 
is a monk administering a tonsure to a brother monk. Supposing, however, 
he is the barber’s brother. He then may be said to play a double role: as 
customer, and as brother, and his particular relationship will come into the 
picture. Thus the scheme itself is highly abstract and analytical. In applica- 
tion the pure type is seldom found, or, perhaps, is rather-a matter of emphasis. 
The claim, however, is that every situation can be analysed into these 
32 types (16 if you view it from the point of view of the actor’s disposition, 
and 16 if you view it from the point of view of the role he is playing) and 
in each case we can ask: is the actor self-regarding or collectivity regarding, 
or, if he is playing several roles at once, is he torn between them? Time 
alone will show whether the claim to an exhaustive analysis is justified ; if 
it is, it is a very important instrument of analysis. ~ 

One more set of elements remain to be mentioned. Action requires 
facilities and the actor looks for rewards, and this means that in every social 
system there are three problems of allocation: first there is the allocation of 
personnel as incumbents of the roles, which, in concrete cases is the problem 
of selection by achievement or ascription, secondly there is the allocation of 
facilities, and thirdly there is the allocation of rewards. Furthermore the 
whole system may be complicated if the actor receives his facilities from one 
set of alters, supplies his services to another and receives his rewards from a 
third. This means that the actor may well be not only a member of collectivi- 
ties but also a participant in what is tiresomely called an ‘‘ ecolegical system ’’, 
that is to say: ‘‘a state of mutually oriented interdependence of a plurality 
of actors who are not integrated by bonds of solidarity to form a collectivity, 
but who are objects to one another” (P., p. 93). He is also involved in a 
narrower network of appropriate social objects as recipients of and responsive 
to his immediate gratification-seeking advances, which further involve the 
allocation of appropriate times and places for cathectic interchanges. 

The allocation of facilities and rewards is obviously connected with the 
problem of property ; ‘‘ property ”’ is the allocation of certain rights and duties. 
The usual conception of property is concerned with non-social facilities, but 
here it is extended to include the expected conduct of ego and alter in a stable 
relationship. Ego and alter have rights to the actions of one another in 
terms of their relationship, and these rights may be instrumental to the 
furtherence of the interests of either. So that an actor may be said to have 
relational property in alters, in so far as he can ‘‘ count on”’ their responses. 
This seems to me to be a valuable extension, and it is ‘not as outlandish as 
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it seems ; we do ordinarily say that we “‘ have’ the affection, regard, or even 
obedience of someone else, we speak of ‘‘ having”’ a person in our pockets, 
or, in arid affective-neutrality, of ‘‘ having them where we want them”. 
Power is the access to, or possession of, facilities, whether material or social. 

We will nowleave the formal scheme and turn to its application to empirical 
societies. (Each society is a social system with, it may be, sub-systems within 
it. The units of the systems and sub-systems are roles, and these are some- 
times organized into “‘ institutions”) An “‘institution” is defined as “a 
complex of institutionalized role integrates which is of strategic structional 2 
significance in the social system in question ” (P., p. 39). (The introduction — 
of the word “ institutionalized ’’ does not in this case ruin the definition, 
as it seems to, because it has already been used before the passage quoted, 
and means something like ‘‘ collectively accepted”’.) The roles, as we have 
seen, have as characteristics one or other of the combinations of “‘ pattern 
variables” discussed above. Theoretically, therefore, an enormous number 
of possible systems could be derived by taking all possible combinations of 
different sorts of roles. Nothing—save by way of illustration—has been said 
about what the role-players do. 

Empirically, however, the possible forms of society appear to be limited. 
In the first place any form of society must obey the basic imperative of catering 
for the basic needs of its members. Secondly it looks as though there were 
certain ‘‘ Empirical clusterings of the structural components of social systems ”’. 
Parsons discusses four such clusterings (P., p. 153f.). Any society known 
has some kind of kinship system with its sexual limitations, and bound up 
with the functions of socialization ;- secondly achievement and rewards (with 
the prestige that goes with such rewards) seem to go together so that “‘it is 
literally impossible to have an instrumental system sanctioned by the valuation 
of achievement without the internal differentiation of the role and facility 
structure coming also to be a differentiation of rewards, an internal stratifica- 
tion” (P., p. 159). Thirdly the need to avoid conflict tends to lead to the 
integration of the power system, and fourthly the inevitable problems of 
death and uncertainty, and the need for integration of values tend to be 
bound up with that collection of cultural elements which we call religion. 

Furthermore there are certain fundamental groupings in the constitution 
of every society, closely linked with the “‘ clusterings ’’ mentioned above : 
‘“‘ Membership in the four types of groupings, kinship, community, ethnic, and 
class, should characterize every individual actor in every society and such 
groupings should, with the requisite qualifications, be looked for as part of 
the structure of every society. Moreover, these groupings will be patterned 
partly, if not wholly, in ascriptive terms; they will have important indeed 
usually predominant particularistic elements, and they will have diffuse 
emphasis, if net without qualification ’’ (P., p. 173). 

There will also be areas open for ‘‘‘ private’ instrumental and expressive 
orientation ”’ (P., p. 174), and the structure will be characterized by a certain 
allocation of facilities and rewards, which—since the facilities and rewards, 
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whether social or non-social, are scarce—will limit the internal variety once 
certain key allocations are known. 

Such are some of the exigencies of human social life which limit the 
theoretically possible varieties, if we only take the formal definitions of roles 
into consideration. “+ 

The pattern variable scheme introduces a further set of limitations. The 
two pairs of alternatives which affect the actor, considered as a constituent 
of a system are: Universality v. Particularity and Achievement v. Ascription, 
and when these are combined we have the fourfold table mentioned above. 
We should now add that not all roles and institutions are of equal importance 
in any society ; in some the occupational roles are of dominant significance, 
in others the kinship roles. These two examples introduce the “ Principal 
Types of Social Structure’ which are none other than the four types of role- 
expectation presented in the tables. Where occupational roles dominate, 
as they do in America, achievement, efficiency and a rational disrespect of 
persons as such is to be expected. Where kinship roles are strategically 
important, then particularism will be a dominant theme. 

So one has the “‘ Universalistic-Achievement Pattern ’’ of modern Ameri- 
can life with its stress on just those attitudes and evaluations which are opposite 
to the ones associated with kinship. But this presents a strain, because 
there must be a kinship system and this generates a ‘‘ need-disposition ” for 
diffuse affectivity, which is likely to be catered for with compensatory intensi- 
fication, again, this concentration on remote goals which is characteristic of 
elaborate division of labour will place the goals very often so far from the actor 
that they can scarcely be very warmly cathected. In fact, he must have 
an occasional nibble at the carrot to lure him on. As Parsons puts it, in his 
own spritely way: ‘‘ This fusion of evaluation and cathectic elements is the 
fundamental basis of the motivational integration involved in the institu- 
tionalization of affectively neutral patterns” (P., p. 392). It is not always 
easy to cathect Professor Parsons’ style with positive enthusiasm. 

Next we have the Universalistic-Ascriptive Pattern. Here the univer- 
salistic element has a different twist. It is concerned with an ideal state 
of affairs, which may be deemed to exist here and now, or to be brought 
about in the future. Achievement is not valued in itself, but as being instru- 
mental in preserving and facilitating the ideal. The qualities of people— 
including relationship and group-membership ones—are the basis of role- 
ascription. Everyone is allotted his appropriate position in the scheme, and 
a power system will develop to ensure that they keep their place. Parsons 
suggests that such a pattern characterized the German system before and 
during the Nazi regime. 

Thirdly there is the ‘‘ Particularistic-Achievement Pattern’”’. Here it is 
not general efficiency open to everyone, nor the allocation of people to their 
appropriate duties in an ideal framework that matters. Everyone has parti- 
cular duties to particular other people who stand in a particular relation to 
him. But achievement is valued, it will be the achievement of an adequate 
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personality within the particularistic framework. Classical China is cited as 
an example. It will be noted that what is stigmatized as graft, nepotism or 
favouritism in the Universalistic-Achievement type, is. almost obligatory in 
this one. 

Finally we have the Particularistic-Ascription Pattern. Here particu- 
larism, and the stress on qualities which is implied by ascription combine 
to make such a type individualists and pleasure-loving. The affective 
neutrality which goes with achievement is absent. There is no incentive to 
change and such societies will be traditionalistic, and the prevailing mood 
will be: ‘‘ Leave us alone to enjoy ourselves in peace ”’. 

These four types are ideal types, and are worked out deductively from 
the pattern-alternatives combined with the empirical-clusterings. Every 
actual society will have its own peculiarities and will thereby deviate-from the 
types, and it is admitted that there are mixed types and transitional types 
not discussed. The really important contribution to our methods of social 
analysis, to my way of thinking, lies in the notion of the internal compatibility 
of the pattern-alternatives, the notion, that is to say, that if certain pattern- 
alternatives characterize important constellations of roles, then (a) certain 
alternatives are uncongenial in those roles, and (0) certain alternatives are 
congenial in other roles in the system. (If the system is applicable to human 
societies, and it is obviously applicable in some general sense, then it may 
provide us with a framework of imperatives which will enable us to explain 
the interrelation of role-types in a society in terms of mutual congeniality, 
if not in terms of inevitability, and also enable us to predict what would happen 
if some of the role-types were changed. ) 

We must now return for a moment to the theoretical scheme. I have 
not yet mentioned a feature of personality and social systems of action which 
is of the utmost importance. They are ‘ boundary maintaining systems ”’ like 
living organisms.: There is ‘‘the tendency to maintain equilibrium... 
within certain boundaries relative to an environment—boundaries which are 
not imposed from outside but which are self-maintained by the properties 
of the constituent variables as they operate within the system ” (PS., p. 108). 
The processes which aim at this self-maintenance are (1) allocation: ‘‘ the pro- 
cesses which maintain a distribution of the components or parts of the system 
which is compatible with the maintenance of a given state of equilibrium ”’ 
(PS., p. 108), and (2) integration : processes which aim at the preservation of 
internal properties and boundaries in spite of variability in the external world. 
The use of the word “ equilibrium ’’, which physically implies opposition, is 
unfortunate, but it is common enough in this context, and its meaning is clear. 

So far as personality is concerned allocation involves the development 
of a scheme of priorities, a scheme of allotting times for different activities and 
so forth. Integration includes all the mechanisms of defence—rationalization, 
isolation, displacement, fixation, repression, reaction-formation, projection, 
and techniques of adjustment such as aggression, withdrawal, dominance, 
submission and so on. 

P 
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In social systems we have the allocation of role-types, the selection of 
persons to fill the roles, the distribution of facilities and rewards. This may 
be done by authority, by the establishment of some set of accepted rules, or 
by competition. The integrative process includes the provision of areas of 
private choice, the institutionalization of the carnival spirit, the ambiguity 
of role-definition, which enables actors just to pass muster, the internalization 
of values and the establishment of a symbolical system of agreed values, 
and—as a last resort—the institutionalization of a system of social control 
vested with the monopoly of power. 

To sum up the formal system we may consider the analysis of any social 
system which is given in P., p. 137, and elaborated on pp. 142-50. First we 
must provide an account of the ‘‘ Relational Institutions ”—a categorization 
of actors (individual and collective) as objects of orientation—their sex, age, 
location, potentialities and so on—and also a classification of role-orientation 
types which brings in the degree to which the roles are self-oriented or col- 
lectively oriented and the instrumental or ‘‘ expressive ”’ (i.e. concerned with 
immediate rewards) significance of them. In fact one wants to know the 
(distribution of statuses and the orientation of the roles associated with them. 
Secondly one wants to know the(distribution of facilities and rewards, which 
will also give us the power system) Thirdly we must investigate the ‘‘ cultural 
institutions ’’: beliefs, ideology, methods of symbolizing collective solidarity, 
etc., and finally there are the ‘‘ integrative structures”, which include the 
formal and informal regulative techniques. The scheme is fairly clear in 
outline, but the expanded scheduling of headings is by no mgans easy to 
follow ; it also contains items to which I have not referred. It seems to 
me that a somewhat simpler scheme could be devised, but I may well be 
mistaken. : 

In its pure abstract form the system of concepts is to be regarded as an 
ideal frictionless affair. Egos expect of alters, alters expect of egos, their 
terms of mutual interchange are registered in symbolic form in their cultures. 
The need-dispositions, which give life to the scheme, aiming at immediate 
gratification or remoter ends, are all neatly integrated into a system of 
priorities. The role-system, with its five pairs of alternative solutions to 
the five inevitable ‘‘ dilemmas”, are deemed automatically to ensure that 
the ‘‘ imperatives of compatibility ” are obeyed. It is an “‘ ideal ’’ scheme in 
all senses of the word. It might almost be said that it is an abstract dynamic 
plan of what actual societies are trying to be. It is not, as is explicitly said, a 
description of any society that exists. In fact, however, as is clearly recog- 
nized, perfect integration is impossible, and in practice ‘‘ the social system 
depends on the extent to which it can keep the equilibrium of its members 
from ranging beyond certain limits” (PS., p. 226). 

, Noe raises the questions of socialization and deviance to which Parsons 
devotes two chapters (P., chaps. VI and VII). These do not require any 
special treatment. Broadly speaking children are socialized by rewards and 
deprivations, by having models placed before them for imitation, and by 
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forming such close attachments as are called ‘‘ identifications’ by means of 
which value-standards are incorporated into the ‘‘ need-disposition ”’ system. 
But that is not all. There is rational adaptation to the rules, there are formal 
mechanisms of social control, and there is an accepted system of role-specifica- 
tion, which the growing child, having acquired a general need to keep rules, 
will accept as consisting of rules which he has acquired the desire to keep. 

However, there is no insistence on complete and exclusive acculturation 
without residue. Parsons speaks of the ‘‘ extremely important generalization, 
we may perhaps say theorem, that value-orientation patterns can only be 
internalized from outside” (P., p. 213. it. in original) but in a footnote to 
this sentence he says: ‘‘ There may, of course, be creative modification from 
within the personality.” And Parsons and Shils speak of ‘‘ the creation of 
new value patterns in the personality” (PS., p. 182). They do not seem to 
think that this presents much of a problem; they say selection, integration 
and adaptation play their part in creativity, and that the ‘‘ need-dispositions 
and their potentiality for resisting the pressure of expectations . . . might 
be said to be one of the most important factors in determining a creative 
variation of an available culture pattern”. To be sure they may, but we 
would like to know by what standards the creator of new values tinkers with 
the old ones this way rather than that. One can only welcome the admission 
of his freedom to do so. 

One disappointing feature of Parsons’ treatment of socialization is that 
so far as the internalization of standards goes he makes no mention of cultures 
in which the child appears to be brought up by a group rather than bya 
segregated pair of parents. He seems to assume that the techniques of dis- 
ciplining to which we are used a are the only ones. We are told that, on the 
contrary, they are rare. 

There is, however, one final point of interest, and that is that in addition 
to the internalization of values—or rather among the values internalized— 
we have to recognize the acceptance of conformity as such. This means 
that there is a need-disposition to conform, and this figures in his analysis: of 
deviance. 

he sources of deviance lie in the frustration of ego’s expectation system. 
Either his need for security in his relation with others is disturbed, or his need 
for a feeling of adequacy is. upset because he believes himself not to have 
lived up to the normative standards. Now he needs to conform, but the 
situation makes him want to remove the sources of his discontent—by aggres- 
sion or by refusing to obey. It may be that his need to conform dominates 
or else his desire to remove the offending obstacle, which latter is called 
“ alienative dominance’’. Again, he may be active or passive in the situation. 
Thus there are a variety of patterns of deviance.) If his focus is on social 
objects which do not afford security, then if active conformity is uppermost he 
will try to dominate—he wants to conform to alter, but tries to put alter in a 
position in which he (alter) conforms to him. On the other hand, if he is 
passive, he will compulsorily acquiesce and submit himself to alter so as not 
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to break the friendship. Suppose it is rules which are the bugbear, then 
active conformity will make the deviant compulsively conformative, while 
he will be passively perfectivistic if passivity is dominant. If, on the other 
hand, he takes the “‘ alienative ” line, then towards social objects he will be 
aggressive if active, or compulsively independent if passive, while towards 
rules he will be incorrigible if active and evasive if passive. In nearly all 
cases he will, of course, seek legitimization, and will tend to join forces with 
others of like disposition. Then he can have it both ways: he conforms 
to the standards of his deviant group, and satisfies his alienative tendencies 
by collectively defying the rules. The internal conformity of such deviant 
groups may be extreme; a dissident political party is likely to have the 
highest standards of orthodoxy. 

Society, however, tries to accommodate deviants so far as it can without 
complete change in the integrative pattern. We turn a blind eye, we accept 
and even institutionalize bohemianism, we allow that the tautology : ‘‘ business 
is business’ covers a multitude of sins, and we may even set aside special 
days when what we do is nobody’s business. However, there are limits, and 
as has been mentioned, we establish normative institutions. Parsons does 
not deal with these in any detail; he concentrates upon another matter. 
Deviance, as analysed above, feeds upon itself. Deviance calls for a response 
and the response nearly always exacerbates the deviant. The only therapeutic 
measure is to give no response at all. This, of course, is familiar theory, 
but it would seem to apply more to the realm of personal relations and 
psychiatric consulting rooms than to the general social field. 

The empirical social systems, then, no more exhibit the perfect working 
of the system than do physical objects, in their movements, conform exactly 
to the laws of motion of bodies in vacuo. The variety of human beings, with 
the consequent variety in the methods and effects of their socialization, the 
changing incidence of the physical environment and the contact with. other 
societies, the various frustrations and pressures of social intercourse, and the 
frequent conflict of roles when their incumbents are one and the same person, 
all ensure any amount of disharmony for the integrative processes to combat. 
In fact ‘‘ tendencies towards alienation are endogenous in any social system ” 
(PS., p. 229). ‘2 

All this is concerned with the two action-systems: personality and the 
social system. Parsons now turns to the third system, the cultural system. 
This, too, has its principle of order, its ‘‘ pattern consistency ”’, no . 
found not only “in the logical consistency of a cognitive system ”’, but “‘ 
styles and systems of value-orientation are subject to the same kind of citer 
of integration as a system of pattern-terms” (P., p. 15). 

Bearing in mind that all action has cognitive, cathectic, and sebiasive 
aspects, we are prepared to find these aspects of culture differentiated : beliefs, 
canons of taste—in the widest sense of the word, including what is appropriate 
as well as what is aesthetically valuable—and standards of moral value. 
Belief system can be divided into two categories : ‘‘ existential ’’ and ‘‘ evalua- 
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tive’”’, and these, in turn, are sub-divided according to whether the classes 
of objects involved are empirical or non-empirical. Thus we have, science 
and philosophy as branches of ‘‘ existential ’’ systems, and “‘ ideology” and 
religion as branches of evaluative systems of belief. There is a parallelism 
here between science and ideology, and philosophy and religion; “‘in both 
cases the transition to the evaluative category means a change in the ‘ stake’ 
the actor has in the belief system, it means a transition from acceptance to 
commitment ”’ (P., p. 332). The parallelism between science and ideology 
must not be pressed too far. It does not, of course, mean identity of content ; 
it only indicates a reference to empirical reality or possibility, and the more 
an ideology includes elements which are remote from actuality, the more 
“utopian ” it is. 

Parsons’ observations on the three aspects, or sectors, of culture are 
frequently penetrating, but I do not propose to give any further account 
of them, save to call attention to his view that the institutionalization of 
science is only possible under certain kinds of role values. 

It is clear that the role-value system provides a framework for the study 
of social change, but much more research into the application of the system 
must be done before any tentative rules can be established. There are, 
however, certain points to be made. Social change is the resultant of a 
multitude of factors, any one of which may be dominant in any particular 
context. Environmental changes, culture contact, new techniques are obvious 
examples. Strain in the system “always, i.e. by definition, sets up re- 
equilibrating processes’’. But there is one source of change which is institu- 
tionalized, and that is science. Science is positively meant to change. Apart 
from this, there is always resistance. The deviant is deprecated. There 
are, however, two sets of deviants in this connection: the criminal and the 
revolutionary (political or religious or both). The criminal merely rebels 
against the rules, the revolutionary tries to change them. The former is 
rejected ; he is cut off. Even if he has an ideology to the effect that the 
“mugs” are fair game to the ‘‘ wide”’, since the majority of members of a 
society must be mugs by definition, because a social system could not exist 
unless its actors paid regard to one another, the ‘‘ wide” cannot get any 
support. The revolutionary, on the other hand, has an ideology, which 
frequently ‘‘ can successfully put forward a claim to legitimacy in terms of 
at least some of the symbols of the main institutionalized ideology” (P., 
p. 522). There is, in fact, as Parsons puts it, a ‘“‘ bridge ” between the revolu- 
tionary and potential converts. And if the power situation is appropriate, 
power can be seized. And then comes the routinization of the charisma— 
adaptation to the new situation in which non-conformity is now orthodoxy, 
the problem of concession, and the domestication of the non-revolutionary 
populace. 

And can one say that social change has any direction? Disciples of 
Hobhouse will find yet another instance of the neglect of that great man. 
‘We may speak ”’, says Parsons, ‘‘ of the process of rationalization with con- 
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siderable confidence as a general directional factor in the change of social 
systems”’. Hobhouse is not mentioned. 

And now, finally, how is the total field of action system to be parcelled 
out among the various disciplines ? Psychologists study personality systems ; 
they study much else besides, but surely we need not have, as has been sug- 
gested in other quarters, another discipline called “‘ personology””. Anthropo- 
logists study culture. Sociologists study “‘ that aspect of the theory of social 
systems which is concerned with the phenomenon of the institutionalization 
of patterns of value-orientation’”’ (P., p. 552). We cannot be surprised at 
this division of labour, it follows from the analysis of the total system of 
action. Moreover, the same person may play all these roles, there is no 
need for silly exclusion of subject matter. What, however, one cannot quite 
allow to pass is the absence of any reference to the repercussions of action 
on non-action variables, e.g. population structure, material resources, etc. 
Such repercussions, often unintended, have surely been taken to be part of 
the subject-matter of sociologists. In point of fact mention is made of these 
matters. ‘‘ Quite clearly,” Parsons writes, ‘‘ we have advanced no theory of 
the interdependence of social action processes and the biological and physical 
factors of their determination ’”’ (P. p. 488, italics in original). He admits 
the topic to be important, but takes the line that only after we have got a 

(developed theory of action shall we be able to deal effectively with the non- 
action variables. Perhaps so, but I do not see the point of waiting. 

It is not easy to assess the value of all this enormous labour, to decide 
what kind of creature the mountains have. brought forth: an insignificant 
mouse ? a serpent which will tempt us from more profitable ways? or an 
eagle upon whose back we may soar into a heaven of new and illuminating 
perspectives? All study of the complex world of experience, whether on 
the level of ‘‘ common sense ”’ or on the more self-conscious level of scientific 
research, proceeds in terms of a conceptual scheme created out of abstractions. 
We may abstract man’s overt responses, his nerves and his muscles, and deal 
with such uniformities as can be dealt with in these terms ; we may abstract 
his needs and desires for gratification and display him as having to adapt 
his methods of seeking satisfaction to another abstract concept: the culture 
pattern; or we can follow Parsons and deal in terms of conduct which is 
by its very nature evaluative and desireful at the same time. No scheme 
as such is more “‘ scientific’”’ than any other. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. In my view¢he conceptual scheme which brings*values into the very 
nature of action is likely to prove more useful in explaining and predicting 
human conduct than one which leaves it out altogether or one which leaves 
it in uneasy isolation.) _ : 

The real question, which, as I have already suggested, cannot yet be 
decided, is: do the value-alternatives which characterize roles ‘and actors 
form an exhaustive set, such that all roles must fit without formal residue 
into one or other of the types, and therefore, such that if we study any social 
scheme, however small, we can pigeon-hole the roles and by so doing explain 
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what happens in terms of their congeniality or the reverse? If this proves 
to be so, then the scheme will be a valuable instrument of research. This 
can only be decided after a great many attempts to explain concretecases 
have been made. Parsons himself offers an exercise in such application with 
which I have not dealt. In Chapter X of his own book he analyses ‘‘ The 
Case of Modern Medical Practice ’’, and it certainly makes illuminating reading ; 
with the support of the dictionary indirectly supplied by his admirable index, 
the timid student might well venture into the murky waters at this point 
where they are not particularly deep. 
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in public discussion rather than a precisely defined unit. The following 
examples of propositions commonly uttered will be familiar : 

That this or that party ‘‘ stands for” the middle (or by contrast the 
working) class. 

That a party should not act as a “‘ class party ”’ in the sense of favouring 
one or other class group. 

That the middle class deserves consideration in government policy, or 
at least that its interests ought not in justice to be disregarded. 

Alternatively that the middle class is an important section of the electorate, 
especially in ‘‘ marginal” constituencies, and that any party would be wise 
to avoid antagonizing it. 

More speculatively, that the middle class occupies a middle position 
in the system of party choice, and may hold the balance of electoral weight. 

As soon as one begins to examine these assertions it becomes evident 
that a merely abstract or arbitrary definition of ‘‘ the middle class’”’ will 
not suffice. One has to get at the meaning intended. Since those who 
advance the opinions are seeking to carry conviction rather than establish 
an exact science, they do not usually supply the precise formula of the mixture 
in the bottle. Indeed the danger is that if political spokesmen are pressed 
too far on the road to exact statement they cease to be interesting. One might 
say of this, as of other concepts in political thought, that the greater the 
precision the greater the error. 

Accordingly we are led back to the sources of public utterance to inquire 
what are the senses in which politicians and political publicists (hence pre- 
sumably the less articulate electors) understand the term. After studying 
a large collection of articles and speeches and a quantity of party literature 
I have classified the various senses of the term in three general groups : 

(a) Income Descriptions—Usually persons with a comfortable, though 
not extremely high, standard of life by contrast with ‘‘the poor”; not 
usually including manual wage earners although occasionally it is argued that 
well-paid skilled men ought to be considered middle class. 
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(b) Industrial Status Descriptions.—Generally persons whose reward depends 
on initiative and enterprise, but especially the medium and small business 
owners, the so-called ‘‘ little men ”’ who are said to be in the middle as between 
‘big business’ and ‘‘ the workers ’’. 

(c) Descriptions by Intellectual Qualification Commonly ‘‘ those who work 
with their brains rather than their hands ’’, hence office workers and others 
associated with them by working habit ; sometimes some shop assistants are 
so treated. 

Descriptions a and 6 at least suggest some objective standard of definition, 
though there may be dispute about the demarcation. The third type of 
description is very much a matter of judgment and is in fact an over-simplifica- 
tion of a complex assembly of ideas. Many skilled engineers “‘ use their 
brains’ at least as much as copy typists, but in political discussion they 
are usually allocated to the working class. One important reason is that 
employed workers in occupations commonly classed as manual are linked in the 
public mind with trade unions closely associated with the Labour party. That 
is part, but not all, of the industrial cleavage between ‘‘ works ”’ and “ office ”’. 

By contrast, some important social criteria are not usually treated as 
marking the middle class, but are offered rather as descriptions of a group 
otherwise conceived. Social habit, place of residence in town or country, 
are only faintly reflected in political class identification. The term “‘ suburb” 
is often used as if it were identical with ‘‘ middle-class residential”, but on 
closer examination it appears to mean some, not all, suburbs, and the selection 
is made by the standards already described. (For example, Dagenham is 
as much a London suburb as Wimbledon, but it is not identified with the 
middle class because most of its inhabitants are believed to be wage-earners. 

What, then, are the political dispositions of the middle class so variously 
contemplated ? This paper seeks to show three things: 

(r1) That all three of the classifications are reflected in measurable 
differences of party choice. 

(z) That no one of them is sufficient to account fully for these differences. 

(3) That all three in combination reflect roughly the range of party 
preferences expressed by various sections of the adult population or electorate. 


For the purpose of this inquiry I had access to 9,225 interviews taken by 
the British Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) during three weeks prior 
to the General Election of October 1951. Those interviewed were of both 
sexes and all ages from twenty-one upwards in every part of Great Britain, 
including a proportion who were not on the electoral register or were unable 
to vote for other reasons. Answers to the questions put in four repeated 
surveys give information as to economic status and occupation, from which 
it is possible to derive all the data required.! 


1 The net results in terms of party choice were published in the News Chronicle during the 
campaign. Some additional tabulations were included in a pamphlet published by this news- 
paper shortly after the election as ‘‘ Behind the Gallup Poll”. I am indebted to the Institute 
and its director, Dr. Henry Durant, for permission to see the interviews, and for assistance in 
tabulating them according to the special classifications adopted here. 
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Taking in turn each of the three criteria of ‘‘ middle class’’, the basis 
of classification will be explained, and then the results will be set out. Finally 
all three will be assembled. First a general explanation of terms: The figures 
given are of those who said they ‘‘ would vote ’’ Conservative, Labour, etc., 
and do not purport to be the proportions who voted in this way at the elec- 
tion. Non-fulfilment of intention affects all the parties in varying degrees. 
The preferences for the Liberals and other smaller parties are too few to permit 
subdivision, consequently only the two major parties (including their accepted 
associates) are named. All the other preferences are added to the ‘‘ don’t 
knows ”’, ‘‘ won’t votes ’’, and “‘ not on register ’’ to give a column of ‘‘ Neither ”’ 
completing the totals up to 100 per cent of those interviewed. 


A. Income.—This is an interviewer’s assessment. The standard B.I.P.0O. 
classification yields four ‘‘ socio-economic ”’ groups whose main characteristics 
are : 

Well-to-do: Persons with a high living standard judged by external 
appearances and style of life. 

Middle: Persons with a good standard of life falling short of well-to-do, 
but generally excluding manual wage-earners even though they may be 
getting high wages. (This means that the preferences of the highly-paid 
manuals will not be separately available.) 

Lower : The main body of wage-earners above the ‘‘ very poor ”’ standard, 
together with some other categories (mainly non-manual employees and small 
business proprietors) which do not reach the “‘ middle” standard of income. 

Very poor: Outward evidence of poverty. 

Table I shows the distribution of 1951 party choice by these four grades. 


TABLE I 


PARTY CHOICES, ETC., OF 9,225 ADULTS INTERVIEWED BY THE GALLUP POLL DURING 
THREE WEEKS BEFORE THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION, OCTOBER 1951, 
BY FOUR GROUPS OF ECONOMIC RATING | 





Income Groups 





Middle Lower 





Number of interviews . . . 1,698 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc.. aii ? 
ES i640 asin ete ° 47°0 59°5 
MI 8625 oe OD el are 75 , 12°5 





100 100 100 

















The group described here as ‘‘ middle ’’ may. be taken to correspond to a 
widespread view of the middle class in an income sense. Two in three of 
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its members said they would vote Conservative, against two in five of the 
“‘lower’’ income group. Only one in five of the income ‘‘ middles”’ said 
they would vote Labour, whereas almost every second person in the “‘ lowers ” 
favoured the Labour party. 

Three-quarters of the overwhelmingly Conservative group designated 
‘ well-to-do’ were members of the higher professions—doctors, lawyers, 
clergy, regular officers, and so on—and their adult dependants. This is a 
section of society frequently named as typical of the middle class, possibly 
in a social rather than an economic sense. Very few of those who appeared 
in the sample could be recognized as great capitalists, as one might have 
expected from the small number of this class in the population as a whole. 

The elimination of the more prosperous wage-earners from the two upper 
groups is not a serious defect since we mean to separate the “‘ manuals’”’ in 
any case; the practical difficulties of securing correct answers about income 
must be accepted. 

B. Industrial Status.—The first step is to isolate the gainfully occupied 
in each group; this is done by eliminating the unoccupied) wives and the 
retired, leaving a sample of the occupied adult population: The B.I.P.O. 
coding permits selection of the group ‘‘ proprietor of shop or business, farmer ”’ 
Professionals (whether on own account or salaried) and salaried managers 
are treated as a distinct section and will be so treated here for the time being. 
The remainder of the occupied will be described as employees (Table IT). 

In the “‘ lower ’”’ income grade there is a marked contrast between the 
preferences of the proprietors (71 per cent Conservative) and those of the 
employees (38 per cent). Typical of these low-income business owners are 
small shopkeepers, snackbar operators, craftsmen on their own account like 
cobblers, tailors, and workshop owners, who are socially not far removed from 
the wage-earning class (from which, indeed, they often originate). It might 
be said that among the proprietors industrial status is more important than 
income or social status as a political determinant. 

The employees of the ‘‘ middle ”’ group are mainly senior office workers and 
minor officials in administration ; in their case it seems to matter less, in 
terms of party choice, that they are “‘ employed ”’, although there is measurable 
difference between their preferences and those of business proprietors in the 
same income grade. 

Among the occupied of the “ well-to-do” group, income appears more 
important than industrial status, as may be seen by comparing the preferences 
of the proprietors with those of the ‘‘ professional, managerial’ section 
(Table III). Most of the professionals are in fact members of the fee-earning 
higher professions, and the higher managers are frequently indistinguishable 
from directors of large concerns. 

C. Intellectual Qualification—The next step is to trace the commonly 
made distinction between ‘‘ those who work with their brains” and “‘ those 
who work with their hands”’, using the detailed description of occupation 
which each contact was asked to give to the interviewer. The principles 
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TABLE II 


THE INTERVIEWS OF TABLE I, SELECTING THOSE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AND 
SHOWING THEIR PARTY CHOICES BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS IN PERCENTAGE 
OF EACH SECTION 





Income Groups 





Middle Lower 





All ee Se 
Housewives and retired. 





Gainfully occupied . 

















Business proprietors : 
Number of interviews 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc.. 
Labour 
Neither 

















Employees : 
Number of interviews 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc.. 
Labour , 
Neither 




















TABLE III 


PROFESSIONAL, MANAGERIAL, SECTION BY INCOME DIVISIONS, WITH 
PERCENTAGE PREFERENCES, 1951 





Well-to-do Middle 





Number of interviews . . . 235 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc. 
Labour . 

Neither 
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adopted here are: Treated as non-manual—clerks, typists, and other office 
workers and persons of similar working habit or environment like travellers, 
agents and canvassers. Treated as manual—persons employed in a works 
as distinct from an office, in factories, mines and in associated occupations 
in such services as transport, but not in the office attached to such an 
establishment. 

To avoid if possible a controversy over the exact division between manual 
and non-manual in this sense I have made a special group of “‘ intermediate ”’ 
occupations which are questionably one or the other. It includes such dis- 
puted categories as shop assistants, waiters and waitresses, police and other 
uniformed inspectorial grades like meter readers, ticket inspectors, and so on. 

Nearly all the employees in the ‘“‘ middle’’ income group are certainly 
non-manual in the sense described, and all those in the ‘‘ very poor ’’ income 
group are manual. Only the ‘“‘ lower” income group, therefore, is available 
for comparisons of the three intellectual grades. This is done in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


THE EMPLOYEES OF THE ‘“‘ LOWER ’”’ INCOME GrRouP IN TABLE II, DIVIDED 
BY INTELLECTUAL STATUS, WITH PERCENTAGE PARTY PREFERENCES 





** Non- “* Inter- a a 
manual” mediate” Manual 





Number of interviews . . . 714 470° 2,286 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc. bine Se 52:0 48-0 31°0 
RE aoe Ae we 30-0 40°0 61°5 
Neither Gre ee et ee 18-0 12-0 75 





100 














Among both the non-manuals and the manuals income is associated in 
some degree with party choice. The lower-income white collar workers are 
less Conservative, more Labour, than the middle-income office employees. 
The very poor manual are measurably more Labour than the better-paid 
wage-earners, though the latter are probably more strongly unionized. Neither 
of these differences is so great as the difference in preferences between the 
non-manuals and the manuals of the same lower income group. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that the routine office workers are at present better 
paid than the skilled manuals. 

Professionals and Managers.—A closer examination of this section suggests 
that the type of occupation may be more relevant than a division by income. 
Among the managers we may distinguish those with a high degree of responsi- 
bility like managing directors and general managers of the larger concerns, 
and the remainder who are for the most part employees conducting branch 
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businesses like retail chain stores, cinemas, chain restaurants, and service 
branches of laundries, dyers and cleaners, and the like. The professionals, 
who include both “‘ proprietors”’ and salaried persons, may be divided into 
“higher” and “lower” professions according to a distinction which is 
commonly understood. Thus doctors, lawyers, clergy, architects, accountants, 
and others requiring articles go into the higher group; teachers, actors, 
journalists, nurses, and minor officials (above clerical) may be rated ‘‘ lower” 
professionals. Rather more than half the highers are believed to be inde- 
pendent workers—that is, they are paid in fees, not salaries—while the great 
bulk of the lowers are employees. Most of the highers are in the “‘ well-to-do ” 
income group ; the lowers fall mainly into the ‘‘ middle ” and ‘‘ lower ” income 
divisions in the proportion of about 3:2. A number of the lower professionals 
(according to this description) were included in the category of ‘‘ non-manual 
employees ”’ already examined ; these two classifications overlap to the extent 
of 194 interviews. Table V shows the distribution and preferences in this 
analysis. 

We have then two groups of higher managers and professionals whose 
party choices are almost identical with those of the well-to-do business pro- 
prietors. The other managers occupy an intermediate position between the 
proprietors and the non-manual employees of similar income. The lower 
professionals, often supposed to be rather radical in tendency, show in the mass 
rather less inclination to the Labour party than the whole body of non-manual 
employees (these, both income grades combined, chose: Conservative, etc., 
57 per cent; Labour 29 per cent; Neither 14 per cent). 


TABLE V 


SELECTION FROM THE OCCUPIED OF TABLE II DIVIDED INTO TWO GRADES OF 
MANAGERS AND TWO OF PROFESSIONALS, WITH PARTY PREFERENCES 





Higher - Lower 








Managers Professionals 





Number of interviews . . . 209 


Percentage preferences : 
Conservative, etc.. . . . : 84:0 
Labour Ae SR oes tice | . 6:0 
Neither Sire thE ats . 




















A Political Class Scale-——Each of the three political descriptions of the 
middle class has a counterpart in some difference of party choice. No one 
can say how much relative weight should be attached to each factor, but for 
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the purpose of illustration we may award points on an arbitrary basis, as 
follows : 


Income Industrial Status Intellectual Status 


Well-to-do Proprietor 2 Non-manual 2 
Middle Professional, Intermediate 1 
Lower managerial 1 Manual ° 


Very poor 

In Table VI the occupied categories are assembled and the range of party 
choice is shown in relation to the combined class rating. The only serious 
conflict between the two ranges is in the position of the small proprietors ; 
this suggests that proprietorial status carries considerable weight in party 
choice. There may be some dispute about allowing a degree of “ pro- 
prietorial”’ status to the professionals; the argument here is that a pro- 
fessional qualification is in the nature of capital which, especially in the higher 
ranges, carries earning power of itself. 


TABLE VI 
OccuPIED CATEGORIES RANGED IN DESCENDING ORDER OF THEIR PERCENTAGE 


PREFERENCES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY, TOGETHER WITH THE RATING 
OF EACH BY THE SCALE OF “‘ MIDDLE-CLASS ”’ ATTRIBUTES 





“* Middle-Class "’ Scores 


Percentage 
? Would vote Non- 
Conservative” I — Manual 





Status 





Well-to-do proprietors . . 87-0 
Well-to-do professional and 

managerial. . . . 85°5 
Middle proprietors . . . 78:0 
Lower proprietors . ° 71:0 
Middle professional and 

managerial. . . : 66°5 
Middle non-manual . . . 62:0 
Lower professional and 

mapegemal. 8. ef 53°0 
Lower non-manual .. . 52:0 
Semi-manual. . .. . 48-0 
Manual . iar eaten 31-0 
Very poor manual pro itae 3% 26-0 


or RWS > erOoO NN 




















It remains to set the results of this analysis briefly in the context of 
political discussion from which it began. The recurrent theme of British 
domestic politics during the past two generations has been the division of the 
economic product—what has lately been called ‘‘ cutting the cake ’’—with 
special reference to claims advanced primarily on behalf of the manual wage- 
earning class. (The distinction between manual employees and manual 
‘‘ proprietors ’’ is here of great importance.) This class is not only the largest 
section of the electorate—between 65 and 70 per cent according to definition 
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—but it includes a substantial proportion who are highly organized for political 
and industrial action. It is therefore understandable that the remainder of 
the society should seek some social basis for group solidarity. It is in this 
sense that one should approach the conflicting and ill-defined versions of the 
term ‘‘ middle class”’ as it is presented in political controversy. 

Nor is it a simple division in party terms. Among even the poorest 
section of the mariual wage-earning class about one in four said they would 
vote Conservative. If we choose a social class vocabulary we must stick to 
it. Social attraction resists the drawing of a distinction between two men 
of identical status—for example, two bricklayers of similar habit—merely 
because one is a trade-unionist and a member of the Labour party, and the 
other is a non-unionist and a Conservative. 

We are dealing, in short, with a process of thought which begins by 
contemplating the ‘‘ manual” wage-earners (‘‘ manual” being loosely con- 
ceived), proceeds to abstract the rest and calls them ‘‘ the middle class ”’, 
and then gives this ‘‘class”’ a positive description in a mixture of social and 
economic terms: Within that remainder there are differences of political 
inclination which do correspond in some degree to the criteria by which its 
various sections are identified. 

The further development of this analysis would require an estimate of 
the electoral weight of these component sections, and also the refinement 
of the calculations to take account of their unoccupied members—chiefly 
the housewives and the retired. To consider voting behaviour as distinct 


from expressed intention introduces a further complication. None of these 
problems presents serious difficulty. At the time of writing, however, the 
occupational distribution of the working population was largely a matter of 
surmise, and before going further it seemed advisable to await the sample 
results from the 1951 Census of Population. 
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II—Social Status and Electoral Choice in Two 
Constituencies 


F. M. MARTIN 








importance as a determining factor in political behaviour would prob- 

ably be regarded by most contemporary social scientists as little 
more than a truism. And it is perhaps for the very reason that the gross 
outlines of the “‘ relationship ’” are so clearly perceptible that so few systematic 
attempts have yet been made to analyse its structure in any detail. Facts 
which are visible to the naked eye of common sense seem scarcely to need 
the microscope of social.research. Yet there are many ways in which our 
knowledge can be made both more ample and more precise, and, perhaps, 
our generalizations modified, by the findings of field research workers. 

The material presented in this paper forms part of the results of an inquiry 
into certain subjective aspects of English social stratification, carried out in 
September—October 1950. To study social class differences in voting behaviour 
was only one of its aims: the inquiry was designed also to study, inter alia, 
varying conceptions of the nature of social classes and of the criteria of class 
membership, the social class placement of various occupations and attitudes 
to social mobility. An account of the design of the survey and of some of 
its findings will appear elsewhere ; 1 it may be useful, however, to include 
here some brief notes on the sample, and on the method employed of classifying 
respondents. 

The interviews were carried out in two districts—Greenwich and Hertford ; 
in both these districts investigations had recently been carried out by research 
groups of the London School of Economics, so that a good deal of back- 
ground information was available. Each district had in its favour, from 
our point of view, a fairly mixed social composition, while at the same time 
the two areas—the small compact county and market town, little more than 
twenty miles from London, yet independent of it to a remarkable extent, 
and the sprawling, variegated metropolitan borough, with its mazes of mean 
riverside streets almost in the shadow of Wren architecture—presented some 
interesting contrasts. In order to increase, for purposes of analysis, the 


[= STATEMENT that social class membership is of outstanding 


1 Martin, F. M., “‘ Some Subjective Aspects of Social Stratification ” in Glass, D. V. (ed.), 
Social Mobility in Britain, to be published in 1952 or early 1953. 
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proportion of subjects in the upper occupational grades, each district was 
stratified by division into three areas, according to the criterion of rateable 
value, and a sample of equal size was drawn from the electoral roll of each 
area. In all, 510 names (3 x 170) were drawn in each of the two boroughs, 
together with a list of substitutes one-third of the length of the original list. 
Substitutes were interviewed where original subjects had died, had moved 
to another address, were ill, were likely to be away from the district for some 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF INTERVIEWING RESULTS 





Greenwich Hertford 





N % N o% 





Original subjects interviewed . 17°4 
Substitutes interviewed . . 65 . 





460 


ee goo TAD “Gag ee 50 




















Sample drawn 








TABLE II 


COMPOSITION OF EFFECTIVE SAMPLE 
(a) By Age: 





Greenwich Hertford 
Age-Groups 





% N 





OO ok ee ue hore ce 20 61 
De age eee 28 115 
SS Oe aoe ae 23 
51-60 Sey ee eee 14 go 
61- er er ee ae 14 65 
er ae en I I 





Total 








(b) By Sex: 





Sex : 
Male . 
Female 





Total 
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time, or, in a few cases, where persistent call-backs had failed to find the 
original subject at home. When a subject refused to be interviewed, no 
substitution was made, so that the size of the sample-was correspondingly 
reduced. Tables I and II give details respectively of the substitution and 
refusal rates, and of the composition of the sample by age and sex. As will 
be seen, 899 interviews were secured in all; the age composition of the sample 
is well balanced, but there is a certain excess of female over male subjects. 

For purposes of classification, two indices of social status were employed. 
One of these was occupation, for which an eight-fold classification was used ; 
for much of the analysis, however, it was found that a coarser grading was 
adequate and, indeed, necessary if we were to have groups of a size amenable 
to statistical treatment. The eight categories were therefore condensed into 
three: professional and managerial, including medium and large business 
owners ; inspectional, supervisory and clerical, together with small business 
owners ; and manual, both skilled and unskilled. In all subsequent statistical 
tables, these strata will generally be referred to as professional, salaried and 
manual respectively. 

A second index secured was the subject’s own estimate of his social status. 
Early in the interview he was asked: ‘‘ How many social classes would you 
say there are in this country?” ‘‘Can you name them?” ‘‘ Which of 
these classes do you belong to?” The expectation underlying the use of 
an index of subjective status was simply that an individual’s beliefs and 
ideas would be functionally related, not only to his objective social situation, 
but also to his own definition of that situation. Accordingly, the subjective 
index was regarded as a means of sub-classifying respondents who were 
stratified in the first instance by the relatively objective criterion of occupation. 

The relationship between occupational grade and subjective status is 
itself of considerable interest, and is discussed in the paper cited above, as 
is the problem of apparent discrepancies between the two indices. Here 
it must suffice to say that a grouping of our subjects into five categories, 
based on a combination of the two indices of status, appeared to be the most 
useful for further analysis. One category contains the subjects in the pro- 
fessional and managerial grades, who are virtually unanimous in their self- 
ratings. The salaried grades are divided in a ratio of about 2:1 between 
Middle and Working Class, and accordingly form two groups; while the two 
remaining categories are made up of manual workers, of whom about three- - 
quarters assess themselves as Working Class, and about one-quarter as Middle 
Class. The groupings are set out in Table III. 

That a relationship between social class and political attitude is widely 
believed to exist seems incidentally to be indicated by an analysis of the 
responses of our subjects to the question: ‘‘ Do you think people of different 
classes tend to have different opinions on various subjects?” For all its 
vagueness, the question commanded something approaching unanimous assent, 
as Table IV shows. About 9 out of every 10 in each group thought that 
characteristic differences of opinion existed, and were then asked to give an 
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Taste III 
Status CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS 
Occupational Subjective 
Grade Status 


Professional Middle Class 
Salaried Middle Class 
Salaried * Working Class 
Manual Middle Class 
Manual Working Class 
Unclassifiable 


*Except for six cases from the professional group. 


example of the kind of opinion they had in mind. In each group, “ politics” 
or ‘‘ political questions’? was mentioned more frequently than any other 
subject. If we add to these answers those others which referred to questions 
of obvious political significance, and which are grouped under ‘“‘ opinions 
about economic and industrial questions’, and ‘‘ opinions about the social 
services’, their total account for more than half of all the answers in each 


group. 


TABLE IV 


Do CLASSES HAVE DIFFERENT OPINIONS ? 





“ Yes ” “ No ” “ D/K ” N( ae 100%) 





% % 
Professional Middle . . .. . 92 134 
Salaried Middle .-. i: <«. ~ go 209 
Salaried Working . ....i + 92 108 
eG” | a er ee 86 I1I 
Manual Working. .... . 90 ; 300 

















The present inquiry, though not primarily concerned with political 
behaviour, brought in a certain amount of material which may be of some 
interest as showing the relationship between occupational status, subjective 
status, and political choice in two elections and in two constituencies. All 
subjects were asked for which party they had voted in the General Elections 
of 1950 and 1945; only a very small minority refused to volunteer any 
information. Behaviour in the 1950 Election is recorded in Table VI. 

If we consider the 1950 results, we see that the percentage of Conservative 
votes in Greenwich is highest in the professional and managerial group (78 per 
cent), and lowest among the manual workers whose subjective status is 
working class (t2 per cent). At the same time, the Labour party, which 
commands only about 16 per cent of the votes in Hall-Jones grades 1 and 2, 
receives 72 per cent of the manual working-class vote ; in short, the relative 
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TABLE V 


EXAMPLES OF CLass DIFFERENCES IN OPINION 





Professional Salaried 
Examples given : 





Mid. (A) 








% 
PolsQaGaiseiy's.60 350: Fin echt, fae} 44 
Economic or industrial questions II 
Socige enue sac ea ee I 
Varying degree of class-conscious- 

NOMS Het RRS Res II 
Outage GM 6 0 one 14 
AttiQewe WEE. 5 
Attitude tofamily . . : . 10 
Leisure activities . . . . . — 
DAR goth eke . 8 





N(= 100%)... . 123 189 100 95 




















Some percentages add to more than 100, as in some cases subjects gave more than 
one answer. 


position of the two major parties is almost exactly reversed in these two 
contrasted-groups. Among that majority section of the salaried employees 
and small shopkeepers which judges itself middle class, the pattern of electoral 
choice is slightly modified. There are 16 per cent fewer reported Conservative 


TABLE VI 


SociaL CLass AND ELECTORAL CHOICE (1950) 





District Lab. Lib. | Con. 


= 
h 





% % 
Professional Middle . . | Greenwich I 78 
Hertford II 78 
Salaried Middle. . .  . | Greenwich 6 62 

Hertford 14 7° 
Salaried Working . . . | Greenwich 6 44 
Hertford 15 48 
Manual Middle. . . . | Greenwich 3 32 
Hertford 12 29 
Manual Working . . . | Greenwich 2 12 
Hertford 14 17 
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votes, but the balance does not go exclusively to the Labour party ; in fact, 
in the present sample it is distributed almost exactly evenly between the Labour 
party, the Liberals—and that group which was not prepared to divulge its 
allegiances. The effect of distributing this last additional 5 per cent would 
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be either to reduce the difference between this and the higher status group 
in respect of the size of the Conservative vote, or to increase the disparity in 
support for Labour. It seems likely, from other evidence, that most of the 
undisclosed votes were, in fact, cast for the Conservative candidate, so that the 
two groups are probably more closely alike than apparent at a first glance. 

The distribution of votes in the two “‘ deviant” groups is of particular 
interest, and should give some indication of the relative value of occupational 
status and subjective status in predicting political behaviour. There can 
be no doubt that, where occupational status is held constant, differences in 
class self-rating will significantly modify the distribution of votes within a 
group. The blackcoated workers calling themselves working class include 
among their members twice as high a proportion of Labour voters as does the 
middle-class group of equivalent occupational status, while among the manual 
workers the transition from a working-class to a middle-class self-evaluation 
raises the Conservative vote from 12 per cent to 32 per cent. At the same 
‘time, the limitations of self-assessed status as a predictive index should be 
apparent. Each of the ‘‘ deviant ”’ groups leans, it is true, away from its 
occupational fellows, and in the direction of the “‘ pure sample ” of the class 
to which it has allocated itself; but it leans by no means all the way. 
Group D, for example, though its subjective status is middle class, still produces 
a majority that supports the Labour party ; indeed, it contains more Labour 
voters and fewer Conservatives than the non-manual group calling itself 
working class. It is not difficult to see the political behaviour of these two 
groups as an example of the operation of cross-pressures.1_ We may plausibly 
speculate—and the hypothesis, though it cannot be tested on the present 
material, is in principle quite easily verifiable—that the immediate environ- 
ments of the members of these groups are likely to be more heterogeneous 
than those of the members of either Group B or Group E ; that their families 
and their circles of friends are more likely to include people of varying social 
status and correspondingly varying political attitudes. If-this speculation 
were confirmed, the fact, taken in conjunction with the proven importance 
in such situations of the influence of close associates,? would serve to explain 
the intermediate or transitional character of these groups. 

In the General Election of February 1950, Greenwich for the second time 
returned a Labour member to Parliament ; Hertford remained loyal to its 
Conservative representative. The difference between the districts can be 
explained only in part by reference to variations in social composition ; as the 
table we have so far been examining shows quite clearly, there are differences in 
each pair of equivalent social status groups. In each of the Hertford groups, 
the Labour vote accounts for about 15 per cent less of the total, although it 
is not the Conservative vote that absorbs most of the balance. The Liberal 
vote in each group is higher by about 10 per cent, while in Groups C, D, 


1 Lazarsfeld, P. F., Berelson, B., and Gaudet, H. The People’s Choice, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York, 1944. 
* Benney, M., and Geiss, P., ‘‘ Social Class and Politics in Greenwich ’’, B.J.S., vol. I, 1950. 
‘ 
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and E, the percentage of non-voters is significantly increased. In short, the 
Labour cause in Hertford seems to have attracted fewer followers at each 
point of the social scale ; it is only among the working-class manual workers 
that Labour receives a majority of the votes—and then a very slender majority, 
Conservatism, however, is only slightly more popular than in Greenwich, while 
Liberalism and apathy are both appreciably more so. It is interesting to see 
that in Hertford, at any rate, the Liberal candidate seems to have justified 
his party’s claim to be ‘‘ above class”’; his support was drawn equally from 
all sections of the community, while his fellow candidate in Greenwich seems 
to have relied mainly on the black-coated workers. 

While those in charge of the party campaigns that preceded the 1950 
Election naturally tried to frame their appeals to the electorate in terms of 
national rather than of class interests, it remains true, as Benney and Geiss * 
have. shown, that very few electors, in Greenwich at any rate, thought that 
any of the three parties would do ‘‘ an equally good job for all classes "’—in 
other words, political parties were generally associated with the interests of 
particular classes. It should be possible, with our material, to elaborate this 
analysis to some extent. Table VII summarizes the replies of our subjects 
to the question: ‘‘ Do you think the interests of the ——- class conflict with 
those of other classes? ’’ The name inserted was that of the class of which 
the subject had described himself as a member. It is evident, from a com- 
parison of these figures with the tables setting out the views of the Greenwich 
Election Survey panel, that the belief that different classes would receive 
uneven treatment at the hands of any particular party does not necessarily 
imply an acceptance of the theory that there is an essential conflict of interests 
between social classes. The differences between the groups, though not 


TaBLeE VII 


Do Crass INTERESTS CONFLICT ? 





“ Yes ” “ No ” ’ N(= 100%) 





% % 
Professional Middle. . . . 36 60 134 
Salaried Middle. . .. . 39 49 209 
Salaried Working . .. . 47 47 108 
Manual Middle . =... . 37 49 IIr 
Manual Working ... . 52 38 300 

















startlingly large, fall in what a Marxist would probably consider the expected 
direction. Just as Benney found his middle-class subjects the most likely 
to disagree with the proposition that ‘‘ people in the same walk of life ought 
to vote the same way ’’, so here they seem to be the most concerned to deny 
the possibility of a basis for class solidarity in terms of conflict of class interest. 
It would be unwise, however, to make too much of the inter-group differences 
in this table ; for even among the working-class manual workers, where the 
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theory of conflicting interests is most widely accepted, the supporters of the 
theory amount to only half the sample. Of greater interest is the nature of 
the relationship between acceptance or rejection of the theory of conflict 
on the one hand, and political preference on the other. As Table VIII shows, 
there is within three of the five groups a clear distinction between political 
groups in respect of replies to the present question. In the two non-manual 
middle-class groups, support for the Labour party is associated with a greater 
tendency to deny that the interests of the subject’s class conflict with those 
of other classes ; while among the working-class manual workers, it is those 
who voted Liberal or Conservative who are most likely to say that class 
interests do not clash. In other words, the voters who did not give their 
allegiance to the party which had the support of the majority of their respective 
groups were considerably more likely to justify (or perhaps merely explain ?) 
their support of the party usually associated with the interests of another 
class, by claiming that there was no essential conflict of interests between 
classes. Among Groups C and D, supporters of the different political parties 
are not clearly differentiated by the extent of their belief in class conflict, 
although one suspects that detailed questioning might well have revealed 
subtle variations in their conceptions of class interest. 


TABLE VIII 


BELIEF IN CONFLICT OF CLASS INTEREST, IN RELATION TO 
CLass AND VOTE 








Professional Middle Labour . ... . 14 
Conservative, Liberal . 113 
Salaried Middle tee Se es 28 
Conservative, Liberal . | 
Salaried Working en a ane 34 
Conservative, Liberal . 61 
Manual Middle io aga eae ne tates aka 55 
Conservative, Liberal . 41 
Manual Working ee — OT a ee 197 
Conservative, Liberal . 60 











Our material should be able to give some indication of the extent to 
which the movement of voters from one party to another between the Election 
of 1945 and that of 1950 was common to all classes. The groups of ambiguous 
status, for example, might plausibly be expected to contain an especially 
high proportion of floating voters. To make a direct comparison between the 
two electoral performances is not really possible, for the effective electorates 
were not the same. In each of the sub-groups. of our present sample, for 
instance, between 17 per cent and. 32 per cent had not voted in the 1945 
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Election. These percentages include voters who reached the age of twenty-. 
one between the two elections, some who, though eligible to vote, had not 
been included in the Forces’ Register, and those who simply had not chosen 
to exercise their vote ; virtually all 1950 non-voting falls, as far as this sample 
is concerned, under the latter heading. There will also have been electors 
who voted in 1945, but who died before the next General Election. A very 
approximate overall index of consistency in voting is provided by Table IX, 
which shows the number of subjects in each group who voted for the same 
party in both elections (whatever the party), and expresses these as per- 
centages of all those who voted in both elections. It will be seen that there 
are no significant differences between the groups in respect of gross vote 
turnover, a very large majority of those voting regularly tending, in each 
group, to vote consistently. We may expect, however, that there are dif- 
ferences between groups in the nature of such turnover as takes place. Our 


TABLE IX 


VoTE CONSISTENCY, 1945-1950 





No. voted 
N both 
Elections 





Professional Middle . . . . 134 105 88 
Salaried Middle. .0 ss «2s 209 163 85 
Salaried Working . . .. . 108 81 88 
Mam@el BIGGIN wi 6 ce ee III 72 87 
Manual Working . . .:. . 300 206 87 

















best plan, if we are to make a more detailed investigation, is probably to 
use the earlier election as a base-line, and to ascertain what proportion of 
the subjects who voted for each of the parties in 1945 had transferred their 
loyalties by 1950—always bearing in mind that our sample reflects only very 
imperfectly the electorate of 1945. 

Table X (a-e) shows the relation between 1945 vote and 1950 vote for 
each of the five social status groups. Subjects who did not disclose their 
votes are excluded, and the two districts have been combined, in the hope 
of keeping numbers from becoming unmanageably small. 

For all practical purposes, we may say that there was no movement 
at all away from the Conservative cause between the two elections, among 
the non-manual occupations. -On the other hand, about one-third of those 
who cast their votes for Labour in 1945 seem to have shifted their allegiance 
by the next election; no great reliance can be placed on percentages based 
on such small numbers, but it is probably no accident that, in our sample of 
non-manuals, the tendency to remain faithful to the Labour party was 
strongest among those whose subjective status is working class, and weakest 
in the professional group. About one-third of the 1945 Liberal vote went 

2 But not necessarily, of course, in the same constituency. 
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to the Conservative candidates in 1950; none at all went to the Socialists. 
The non-voters of 1945 present a mixed picture ; there is among them a hard 
core of abstainers, while those who had merely been too young to vote in 


TABLE X 


nr 


1950 VOTE IN RELATION TO 1945 VOTE, BY CLASS 





1950: 





Liberal N(= 100%) 
A. Professional Middle:  - % 
OO eae ae 14 
Conservative. . .. . I 
Beene ee 50 
RPO. eel iid ace << II 











B. Salaried Middle : 





Labour 
Conservative . 
Liberal. 
D/Vote 





C. Salaried Working : 





Labour 
Conservative . 
Liberal. 
D/Vote 








D. Manual Middle: 





Labour 
Conservative . 
Liberal. 
D/Vote 








E. Manual Working : 





BO me sw ST co) 
Comservative . . . 3 27 70 
LS eae Sige see -- —_ 78 
No sie no re: yg oe a 46 15 9 

















1945, or had been unable to exercise their votes, seem to have been slightly 
less likely than the other members of their status-groups to vote for the 
Conservative party, and slightly more likely to vote Liberal or Labour. 
The movement away from Labour was considerably less marked among 
the manual workers in our sample; although they did not show quite the 
same stability as the non-manual Conservatives, the proportion of transferred 
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votes did not exceed 10 per cent of the Labour total. At the same time, a 
rather higher proportion of the manual workers who in 1945 had voted Con- 
servative changed their party in 1950. Again, small numbers hinder effective 
comparison ; but the manual workers whose subjective status was working 
class seem to have been more likely than their middle class compeers to move 
away from Conservatism, and more likely to move to Labour. Again, not 
a single vote lost by the Liberal party was gained by the Labour party ; 
and again, those who voted in 1950 but not in 1945 seem to deviate from the 
general pattern of their group. While in the non-manual groups they had a 
somewhat greater tendency to vote Labour or Liberal, so among the manual 
workers they are more likely to vote Liberal or Conservative. 





The Welsh Religious Revival, 1904-5 


C. R. WILLIAMS 








N ANY attempt to assess the significance of the 1904 religious revival in 

Wales, one important factor has constantly to be borne in mind, namely, 

the pre-eminent position which nonconformity occupied in the life of the 
Principality during the nineteenth century. Religion probably exercised a 
greater influence on the lives of the people of Wales during the last century 
than was the case in England or in any other Protestant country. One might 
say that the Nonconformist chapels and their ministers exercised an influence 
in Wales comparable with that of the Roman Cath6élic Church among the 
peasants of Ireland or Spain: it was the basis of the social and the cultural 
pattern of life of the Welsh people. Socially and culturally, and often politic- 
ally, their lives were centred on the chapel. Politically, socially and culturally, 
class differences in outlook coincided with religious differences, and this 
cleavage was intensified by a language barrier. The majority of the Welsh 
lower and lower-middle classes, even at the end of the nineteenth century, 
were Welsh-speaking and constantly used the vernacular as their first language. 
These two classes were also almost entirely nonconformist by religious con- 
viction, or if not always by conviction they were so by tradition. The upper- 
middle and upper classes were nearly always English in speech and possessed 
little or no knowledge of Welsh ; these people were traditionally Anglican in 
religious matters. Disraeli wrote of two nations in the England of his day ; 
it would have been even more true to describe Wales in the nineteenth century 
as a land inhabited by two nations. In the rural areas there were the tenant 
farmers and farm labourers, united with the small shopkeepers, forming a 
Welsh-speaking, nonconformist nation, and a smaller group’ of landowners, 
their agents and gamekeepers, doctors and headmasters of the church schools, 
forming a nation of English-speaking, Church of England worshippers. 
A similar state of affairs existed in the industrial areas where the workers were 
still largely Welsh in speech and strongly nonconformist in religion, while the 
owners and the officials were predominantly English-speaking and usually 
members of the Anglican church. 


The English-speaking landowners and the iron-master were Anglicans; the 
Welsh-speaking tenant farmer and the industrial worker became increasingly non- 
conformist ; in fact, nonconformity proved to be the most important link between 
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rural and industrial Wales. Therefore it is seldom possible in the nineteenth century 
to disentangle social and economic motives from religious motives.! 


Nonconformity had obtained this unique position-in Wales as a result 
of the Methodist Revival of the eighteenth century. This movement had 
given Wales, for the first time in its modern history a national church—the 
Calvinistic Methodist Church of Wales *—and had given the Welsh people 
a new interest in religion. The Reformation, which had exercised so tre- 
mendous an influence on England and Scotland and in most western European " 
countries, had left the Welsh people comparatively unmoved. The Puritan 
movements, which had followed the Reformation in England, had barely 
touched the lives of the lower classes in Wales, and the comparatively few 
Baptist and Independent Churches which had been founded in Wales during 
the seventeenth century, had been English in character and had served the 
needs of a small middle class only.* It took the Methodist Revival to awaken 
Wales to a new consciousness of religion and to make her people feel that 
churches and chapels could be things which belonged to Welsh life. Since 
the Reformation all religious influences had been importations from England— 
things which were alien to Welsh life. The Methodist Revival, however, 
appeared to be a Welsh movement, led by Welshmen who preached in the 
Welsh language. Through the Methodist Revival the people were taught to 
read and to write in their own tongue, and as a result of this there was a great 
renaissance in Welsh literature. That there were serious limitations to this 
Welsh literary and educational revival is all too obvious by to-day, but the 
important thing is that the Methodist Revival started something which was 
to shape the pattern of Welsh society for the next hundred years. It created 
a nonconformist society in which leadership was exercised by the Calvinistic 
Methodists and the older dissenting denominations, which had derived a fresh 
inspiration from the Methodists and had become as Welsh in character and 
democratic in outlook as the new church. 

Another factor of importance was the new element which the Methodists 
had introduced into the religious life of Wales—the mystic doctrine of salvation 
by personal experience. The Methodists taught that the only way to be 
‘saved’ was to experience an awareness of having sinned, to repent and to 
experience, directly, forgiveness from God. Observance of the sacraments of 
the Church was not enough to ensure salvation, said the Methodists, nor was 
true salvation attainable by the performance of good works and living a 
pious life alone. This insistence on direct personal experience led to the 
creation of a strong individualism in Welsh nonconformity, and tended to 
make religion an emotional thing. The emotionalism made it almost inevitable 
that Welsh nonconformity should achieve its position of supremacy in Wales 
through a series of revivals in which intense individual experience played an 
important part. People suddenly became conscious of the sinful lives which 


1 David Williams, A — of Modern Wales, London, 1950, p. 246. 
2 Now known as the “ Presbyterian Church of Wales ’’. 
* David Williams, op. cit., p. 142. 
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they had been leading, and this realization of sin was followed by very moving 
and, often, distressing scenes as the repentant sinners prayed for forgiveness, 
and, eventually, experienced an emotional crisis which convinced them that 
they had been saved. 

This insistence on the emotional aspect of nonconformity, however, appears 
to have been irregular in the history of nonconformity in Wales. Although 
the belief in salvation by personal and direct experience was fundamental to 
Welsh nonconformity, the general picture is of a strict form of puritanism 
which insisted on piety and observance of sacraments, regular attendance at 
chapel and so forth—an insistence ‘‘ on uncompromising integrity of character, 
on honesty, temperance, industry, thrift, together with a belief in the sanctity 
of the individual and the equality of all men before God’”’.! And to all that 
may be added an obsession ‘‘ with thoughts of death and the fires of Hell ”’.? 
The doctrine of salvation by personal experience only appears to have been 
pressed home at times of crisis, when there seemed to be a falling away from 
church attendances and a decline in piety as a standard of conduct. At such 
times revivals occurred. The last great revival, prior to the 1904 occurrence, 
took place in 1859, and this revival appears to have placed nonconformity 
in an unassailable position in Wales for the next thirty or forty years. 

It is no part of our task here to attempt to assess the influence of non- 
conformity in Wales in terms of whether it was good or bad, but it is necessary 
to note that it created a concern with the world to come, which tended to 
militate against the use of violence or force—or the threat of the use of these 
things—in order to improve conditions in the present world. On a number 
of occasions in the middle years of the century the nonconformists attempted 
to prevent their members from joining ‘‘ clubs or associatioris among workers ”’. 
In 1831 the Methodists’ ‘‘ Sassiwn ’’ at Mold passed a resolution deploring 
the tendency among workers to form such associations, and threatening to 
‘“‘ excommunicate ”’ any chapel members who took part in any such activities. 
Similarly a South Wales ‘‘ Sassiwn ”’ passed a resolution to the same effect in 
1832.4 The novels of the Welsh author, Daniel Owen, reveal the same kind 
of attitude in the second half of the century, where, for example, in the novel 
Rhys Lewis, Bob’s mother speaks the thoughts of orthodox Methodists, when 
she warns her son to have nothing to do with the attempt to rescue strike 
leaders who were being tried at the Assizes.5 

It would, however, be untrue to suggest, as has been suggested, that 
nonconformity did not interest itself in the social evils of its day. It was 
very much concerned with these matters during the period when its influence 
was at its greatest in Wales, but its attitude may be described as one of 
“humanitarian gradualism’”’. It believed in protesting against social 
injustices with all the vigour it possessed, and in taking all possible steps to 


1 5 David Williams, op. cit., p. 157. 2 Ibid. 
“ Sassiwn ’—a Welsh corruption of the English “‘ Association ”’. 
* «David Williams, op. cit., p. 236. 
5 An indication of the influence of nonconformity may be gleaned from the fact that Daniel 
Owen’s novels were first published (in the third quarter of the last century) as biographies, because 
no one would have read them had they been presented as works of fiction. 
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bring about changes, short of using violence and actually breaking the law. 
William Abraham (Mabon) rose to fame as a miners’ leader through the chapel. 
He was a prominent member of Nazareth Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at 
Pentre, Rhondda, and, although never a deacon, was a lay preacher and 
precentor. Mabon’s attitude towards the problems of the miners was probably 
typical of nonconformist outlook at the time. He believed that the organiza- 
tion of society was a matter of right relationships between man and man, and 
that the solution of problems was to be found through patience and con- 
ciliation.1 In the course of the nineteenth century very many of the principal 
agitators for better social and economic conditions were to be found among 
the ranks of nonconformist leaders, both laymen and clergymen—Emrys ap 
Iwan and David Rees Llanelly * are but two examples. The influence of the 
nonconformists in the awakening of the social conscience of Wales is of para- 
mount importance in the history of nineteenth-century Wales.® 

By the end of the century, however, the influence of nonconformity was 
on the wane. Membership of chapels was falling alarmingly, and the leaders 
of nonconformity seemed no longer to be in touch with the rank and file of 
the Welsh people particularly in the industrial areas. ‘‘ Paganism is on the 
increase in Wales, and threatens to engulf the entire nation ”’.4 


Everybody who had taken a little trouble to observe the condition of the country 
must agree that there was a heartrending sight to be seen before the commence- 
ment of the present revival. Most people seemed to have given themselves up 
to the Devil. Agnosticism had raised its ugly head very high. There was a terrible 
apathy inside the chapels and the churches. The workers had fallen into a state 
of frightful callousness, and the whole country had descended into a pit of corruption. 
Lust and drunkenness, worldliness and worthless things had possessed the minds 
of all people.’ 


Doubtless much of the contents of the above paragraph would not be 


ce 


taken very seriously to-day, and the “‘ worthless things” which caused its 
author so much sorrow would, on examination, be found to be nothing more 
harmful than games of football and theatres, but the implication is that the 
‘chapels ”’ were no longer the force that they once had been in the life of 
Wales. The era of nonconformist supremacy was passing and the people were 
turning to new interests, and seeking a new leadership. That the workers 
were conscious of a feeling that the chapels had failed them seems evident 
from the words of some of the prayers made by converts during the revival. 
For example : 

O, Arglwydd, cofia ni y gweithiwrs. Arglwydd cofia 

hefyd y pregethwrs; gwna nhw yn debyg 1 Iesu Grist, 

a gwna nhw if fod yn agosach at ni y gweithiwrs.® 


1 Ben Bowen Thomas, ‘“‘ Mabon”, Y Traethodydd (3rd series, Vol. XVI, October, 1948). 

*Glanmor Williams, David Rees Llianelly. (Cardiff, 1950). 

* David Williams, op. cit., p. 157. 

* Anon. ,‘‘ Cyfiwr Crefydd yng Nghymru ”’, Y Genedl Gymraeg, January, 1901. 

5 Anon., “‘ Y Diwygiad a’r Weinidogaeth’’, Y Geninen, 1906, p. 127. 

* This may be translated: “‘ Oh Lord, remember us the workers. Lord, remember also the 
preachers; make them more like unto Jesus Christ, and bring them closer to the workers ’”’. 
A prayer made by a Cwmllynfell miner, according to one who recalls the meetings there. 
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Undoubtedly nonconformity in Wales was facing another crisis at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, such a crisis as it had not faced for forty 
years. Its supremacy in the life of Wales was being challenged by outside 
forces, and one can safely assume that the 1904 revival was a reaction to a new 
set of circumstances which was drawing the people of Wales from their old 
allegiances. 

The crisis arose from various causes and may, perhaps, be best summarized 
under these headings: (1) The apathy of the nonconformist ministry and the 
chapels towards the social conditions of the industrial workers. (2) The 
appearance of a ‘‘ new theology’ preached by R. J. Campbell and the pene- 
tration into Wales of the ‘‘ new knowledge ” containing the results of work 
carried out by Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and other scientists. (3) New forms 
of cultural and leisure-time activities such as the theatre, football, boxing and 
other ‘‘ vain pursuits’ which were regarded as incompatible with the non- 
conformist traditions of Wales ; linked with these were such things as indul- 
gence in alcoholic liquors, the use of profane language, disregard of the 
Sabbath and general loose living. 


(1) THE APATHY OF THE MINISTRY AND THE CHAPELS TOWARDS THE SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


During the second half of the nineteenth century nonconformity had been 
allied with the cause of social and political reform in Wales, through the 
radicalism which was characteristic of Welsh politics during that period. For 
about fifty years the lower-middle class radicalism of Wales had worked 
hand-in-hand with the demands of the industrial working classes for better 
conditions, and, as a result, the authority of nonconformity had been in 
sympathy with the aspirations of the workers. The relationship between 
Welsh Liberalism and Welsh Nonconformity had been so close in the nine- 
teenth century that the two terms were almost synonymous. During the 
period 1860 to 1880 parliamentary elections were fought on the basis of 
Chapel v. Church quite as much as on the basis of Liberalism v. Toryism. 
Anglican landlords evicted tenants because they refused to vote for Tory 
interests and also for refusing to attend Church of England services.1 By 
the beginning of the twentieth century, however, working-class interests 
tended to draw away from the political ideals of the middle classes and, owing 
to the close relationship between the middle class and the nonconformist 
cause, it became inevitable that the workers should begin to find that there 
was less sympathy between themselves and the “‘chapels’’. This growing 
cleavage is well illustrated in the closing years of the career of William Abraham, 
the nonconformist miners’ leader. His influence was being undermined by 
the appearance of leaders of a different type, Keir Hardie and William Brace, 
who preached socialism and class antipathy, instead of the community of 
interest which had been the basis of Mabon’s philosophy. The immediate 
issue in dispute was the substitution of a policy based on the idea of the 


1 David Williams, op, cit, 
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minimum wage as against the more moderate one of the sliding scale. The 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was at this time trying to bring the Welsh 
Unions into the federation as part of its drive for the “minimum wage’”’ 
policy. Mabon opposed both the change of policy and the loss of autonomy 
and pleaded for greater unity in South Wales itself. The appearance of these 
new leaders, with fresh ideas was of course connected with the new difficulties 
which the South Wales industrial workers had to face at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. These new problems arose out of the changing relationships 
in trade between Britain and the United States of America. The McKinley 
Tariffs had affected adversely the industries of South Wales after 1891. The 
tinplate industry, for example, had been expanding steadily until 1892, when 
the full effects were first felt. By 1900 almost half the tinplate mills were 
closed and some ten thousand workers were unemployed. The coal industry 
was also affected, particularly the anthracite coal-field.1. From 1892 until 
the beginning of the twentieth century the industrial workers of South Wales 
faced a particularly bad period in their history ; the vision of seemingly endless 
prosperity had come to an abrupt halt. The attitude of the workers to their 
masters entered into a new phase, trade unionism became more militant, 
and the younger members were no longer prepared to accept the leadership 
of nonconformists, such as Mabon,. with their plea for restraint and emphasis 
on community of interest between master and worker. In 1897-8 Mabon, 
the champion of the “Sliding Scale’’ system of payments to coal-miners 
fought a hard and losing battle with younger rivals, William Brace and Thomas 
Richards, who. advocated a “‘ minimum wage’’. Although Mabon was not 
dethroned on that occasion, and remained a force in South Wales politics 
for some further years, his influence was clearly declining, particularly after 
the great coal strike of 1898. The use of the strike as a weapon against the 
owners was established in South Wales Trade Unionism from that time 
onwards.? 

Socialism, through the activities of the I.L.P., appears to have had a fairly 
firm hold on many parts of the South Wales coal-field for some years before 
1904, and this movement was associated in the minds of nonconformist leaders 
with Atheism and Agnosticism. ‘‘ Have not our young people been, for years, 
fed on the poisonous doctrines of Haekel and Blatchford ? ” asks a Methodist 
minister in 1905. The chapels were constantly warning their members that 
socialism was anti-religious and anti-christian, and the ministers often quoted 
the sayings of certain socialist leaders to prove their point. Their congrega- 
tions were often reminded that Robert Blatchford was reputed to have said 
‘‘ Christianity is of no value to humanity ”,* and that G. H. Gibbings had said, 
“South Wales socialists have no need of Christian principles.’ Some research 
on the growth of socialism in South Wales has been carried out as part of a 
general study of democratic institutions. It seems that, in spite of non- 

1 David Williams, op. cit., _.PP- 223, 224, 242. 
* B. B. Thomas, op. cit., ‘‘ Mabon 


* Rev. Evan Phillips, in Y Drysorfa, March, 1905. 
4 W. F. Phillips, ‘‘ Cymru a Sosialaeth ’’, Y Geninen, 1911, p. 17. 
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conformist opposition, many of the younger workers were, apparently, attracted 
to the I.L.P. and willing to face the prospect of ostracism from the chapels 
in order to be free to associate with I.L.P. leaders. It appears that this 
interest in socialism was stronger in East Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
than in West Glamorganshire and the industrial areas of Carmarthenshire, 
although there were I.L.P. branches to be found in the Ammanford and 
Swansea valley areas. Llanelly does not appear to have come under I.L.P. 
influence to any great extent at this early period, but Briton Ferry, on the 
other hand, seems to have been an I.L.P. stronghold long before the outbreak 
of the first world war.? 

Nonconformity was clearly hostile to these new political.ideas, but does 
not appear to have attempted to take any effective steps to combat them, 
except the negative ones of threatening to expel members who associated with 
their exponents, and to denounce socialism as something which was anti- 
christian and atheistic. Little appears to have been done by the chapels to 
try and regain their former position as the leaders of social reform. The 
tendency was for the chapels to withdraw from the field of politics and to 
regard it as something outside their province, though in certain political 
matters the chapels continued to intervene quite actively, but these matters 
were usually academic and nationalist questions, rather than social and 
economic—Welsh Church Disestablishment and so forth.? This shrinking 
away from the great social and economic problems of the day earned for the 
chapels the contempt of the socialists and many others, who accused the 
ministry of condemning the ‘‘ drink ” as a social evil, while, at the same time, 
they sheltered within their ranks the landlords and the employers who caused 
far greater social evils with their high rents and poor wages. 


(2) THE ‘‘ NEw THEOLOGY ”’ of R. J. CAMPBELL AND THE “‘ NEW LEARNING ” 


Undoubtedly one of the reasons for the supremacy of nonconformity in 
Wales until almost the very end of the nineteenth century had been the way 
in which Wales had been insulated against modern trends of thought and the 
new scientific knowledge which had already been accepted in the remainder 
of the Western European world. ‘The language barrier had prevented the 
Welsh people from keeping abreast of new ideas. Although a knowledge of 
the English language had been acquired by a large proportion of Welsh people 
long before the end of the nineteenth century, very few of them ever read 
anything in English, and, while there was a greater degree of native literacy 
in Wales than in practically any other country in the world at the same period, 
the reading of Welsh people was confined to religious and semi-religious works 
and to matters appertaining strictly to Welsh affairs. There were a number 
of Welsh newspapers and periodicals, but these were limited to items of local 


1 Unpublished material. Department of Research in Social Studies, University College, 
Swansea. 

2 Thomas Jones, Lloyd George, Oxford, 1951, pp. 10-12. 

* Dan Evans, ‘ Cynru a Sosialaeth”’, Y Geninen, 1911, p. 89; Gwilym Davies, “ Cyfiwr, 
Moesol Cymru ”’, Y Geninen, 1909, p. 201 ; "Anon., “Y Gweithiwr yn cael y gwaethaf ’, Y Geninen, 
1908, p. 195. = 
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news, denominational news and items of political news of interest to Welsh 
people. There was an absence of literature which would have kept Welsh 
people informed on new philosophical and scientific ideas, and on new trends 
in economic thought. Rationalist thought which had played such an important 
part in the development of western European ideas had not penetrated into 
Wales ; the works of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and others had made no contact 
at all with Welsh thought. The thinking of Welsh people had been confined 
owing to the limitations which the language had placed upon them and to 
the hold which nonconformity had over their minds and thoughts. Towards 
the end of the century, however, the new scientific ideas which were already 
revolutionizing thought in England, began to make a belated appearance into 
Wales. We may attribute this sudden entry of the ‘‘ new learning ”’, as it 
came to be called in Welsh circles, to the effects of the educational developments 
which had taken place in Wales during the last third of the century—the 
foundation of the Welsh university, the Welsh intermediate Education Act 
and the general Education Act of 1871. By the end of the century a generation 
of lower-middle class people had grown up in Wales enlightened in the current 
processes of thought in England and western Europe. The lower classes were 
starting to read books in English under the influence of general education. 
A new Welsh newspaper had made its appearance—Tarian y Gwetthiwr—the 
organ of the I.L.P. in South Wales. This newspaper was unhampered by the 
nineteenth century traditions of Welsh newspapers, which had kept Y Faner 
and other papers fairly rigidly confined to nonconformist channels of thought. 
As a result of these new developments the ‘‘ new learning ”—‘‘ Y Wydbodaeth 
Newydd ” *%—came into Wales, and immediately caused an intellectual crisis. 
To a people who had for generations been nurtured on the concept of the 
literal truth of the Bible, the shock caused by the impact of these new ideas 
was tremendous. The old stalwarts of nonconformity would have nothing to 
do with them, and all discussion of the ‘‘ origin of species ” and the “‘ theory of 
evolution ” was strictly taboo. An anonymous writer says, in I9gI0: 


The ideas of Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Huxley, Taylor, MacLennan and Max 
Muller had been penetrating into Wales for some years (before the Revival) and a 
crisis was facing nonconformity. The day schools, the County Schools and the 
Universities belonged to the new knowledge, while the Sunday Schools and the 
chapels belonged to the past. The most learned were leaving the church.* 


The attitude of the chapels was that ‘‘ the new knowledge may be interesting, 
but it does not alter Christian teaching at all, therefore why should it be 
mentioned ?”’5 Along with the new learning came the “‘ new theology” of 


1 Nineteenth-century newspapers were, perhaps, not quite so parochial as might have been 
indicated above, during the nineteenth century, for they contained numerous articles of a high 
standard on national and international political affairs, and their discussions on economic matters 
were good as far as they went. 

* David Williams, op. cit., pp. 156-7. The comparative smallness of the middle class would 
also help account for this tendency. See A. H. John, The Industrial Revolution in South Wales 
(Cardiff, 1950), p. 175. ; 

® Several articles in Y Geninen for 1910. 

“ Anon., “‘ Cymru a’r Wybodaeth Newydd”, Y Geninen, 1910, p. 136. 

5 Ibid., p. 186. 
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the Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London. This new theology— 
““Y Ddiwynyddiaeth Newydd ’’—would appear to have been an attempt to 
reconcile the new learning with Christianity, but it cut across some of the 
fundamentals of nonconformist teaching. Campbell preached of the Imman- 
ence of God instead of the Transcendancy of God—i.e. that God was not 
a person, standing outside the creation and looking down from heaven upon 
man, but was, in fact, in the universe and part of it, to be found in all things 
animate and inanimate. He said that there was no such thing as a Free Will 
and that all the activities of men were but manifestations of the Immanent 
God working through man in search of the ultimate truth. If there was no 
Free Will, and if all man’s activities were but the workings of God, then there 
could be no such thing as sin. Therefore the nonconformist doctrine of 
“‘ original sin’ was no longer tenable. If many of man’s activities appeared 
to be vicious and evil that was due to the immaturity of society. The special 
divinity of Christ and the doctrine of the virgin birth were denied in Campbell’s 
new theology, and he rejected the idea of the literal truth of the Bible.! It 
is unnecessary to point out in detail how these ideas conflicted with the 
teachings of Welsh nonconformity. Prior to the revival the nonconformist 
leaders made no serious effort to answer Campbell, but tried to ignore him 
instead. In spite of this attempt to pretend that there was no such thing as 
a new thology, however, it is obvious that it was being actively discussed 
outside the chapels by groups of young people. 


(3) NEw Forms oF CULTURAL AND LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


Another development which was causing concern to the leaders of religion 
in Wales was the new kind of interests which were attracting the Welsh people. 
During the greater part of the nineteenth century it was said, with a consider- 
able amount of truth, that the Welshman’s leisure time was spent in the 
pursuit of culture, and this culture was the culture of nonconformity. The 
cultural and social life of the people’ had been centred on the chapel—in the 
“‘seiat’’, prayer meeting and the ‘‘ penny reading’. At the turn of the 
century, however, a growing number of people were ‘to be found taking an 
interest in football matches, both Rugby and soccer, and in the theatre. It 
is true that all these activities had been established in Wales for many years 
before 1900, but it was only at this particular time that they begin to attract 
the masses. Young people, who a generation earlier would have been regarded 
as the chapel leaders of the future, were now to be found resorting to the 
theatre and to the football ground. Nonconformist leaders saw this change 
taking place with horror ; they associated football and the theatre with sin— 
sin with a capital ‘‘ S ’’—and classed them in the same category as the other 
sin, the “‘ Drink”. The ‘‘ Drink” was, of course, a major sin. The public 
house was the gateway to Hell and the Devil lurked behind every barrel of 
beer. In this opposition to the consumption of alcoholic refreshments one 
can discern the survival of the social conscience bf Welsh nonconformity. 


1 J. Lewis Williams, ‘‘ Diffygion y Ddiwynyddiaeth Newydd ’’, Y Geninen, 1908, p. 145. 
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The nonconformists opposed the drinking of beer and other forms of alcoholic 
liquors because it resulted in poverty and irresponsible behaviour among the 
working classes—a general dulling of their finer feelings, the use of profane 
language, street brawls and insulting behaviour towards women. There was, 
however, an obvious lack of clarity of thought on the part of the nonconformists 
on the problem of alcohol. While some objected to excessive drinking because 
of the evil consequences, others seemed to regard the fact of drinking itself as 
a mortal sin and stated categorically that the passage of one drop of beer 
down a human throat was enough to consign the soul of the owner of the throat 
to eternal torture in the flames of Hell. It is difficult to determine whether 
consumption of alcoholic liquor had reached such proportions in the pre-1904 
South Wales as to create a peculiar social problem, but, from a perusal of 
newspapers and tapping the recollections of the people who remember the 
period, it seems that there was a great deal of drunkenness and a great deal of 
street brawling arising out of drunkenness in that period. There were certainly 
many more public houses in many towns and villages in Wales then than is 
the case now.? 

Attacks on “ drinking ’’, socialism, attendance at football matches, lack 
of respect for the Sabbath, the theatres and other ‘‘ vain pleasures’ were 
the themes of many sermons in the years before the 1904 revival. The 
opponents of the chapels were quick to point out that there were other and 
far more serious social evils which the preachers were constantly ignoring. 


The Revival 


Threatened by the rise of socialism with its tendency towards agnosticism, 
by the new theology and the influence of new scientific knowledge and by the 
appeal of new cultural and leisure-time activities, the old nonconformity of 
Wales was clearly facing a serious crisis. It was probably not entirely a 
coincidence that in the summer of 1904 a young and rather rebellious youth 
decided to leave the preparatory college at Newcastle Emlyn where he was 
undergoing the first stages of his training and return to his home at Loughor, 
near Llanelly, because he was dissatisfied with his teachers and the church 
authorities. This was Evan Roberts, a young ex-collier, who became the 
leader of the Revival.? It seems fairly safe to assume that the revival was 
a reaction to this crisis, and a study of the manner in which this movement 
began suggests that it arose out of a great deal of heart-searching which had 
been going on among the younger people who had still remained faithful to 
the traditions of Welsh nonconformity, but who were, also, conscious of the 
fact that there was something amiss with nonconformity itself. The burden 

1 A rough comparison of the columns of local newspapers in 1900-4 and the present seems 
to indicate that there were far more people convicted of drunkenness, being drunk and disorderly 
and general unruly behaviour in the early years of the present century than in the present day. 
Also the writer has checked on the number of inns in three places in North Wales and finds 
a general reduction of 60 per cent., in the period 1900-39. 

2 There appears to be some doubt as to whether Roberts left the college of his own free will 


or whether he was “‘ sent down”. The probability is that he was expelled for his unorthodox 
views and behaviour. 
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of Evan Roberts’s prayers in his first revivalist meeting was that God should 
bend the proud necks of his people, that they had become conceited and 
must be brought to a proper state of humility, so that they could understand 
clearly both the wishes of God and the needs of the common people.! It is 
significant that the leaders of the revival were not ordained ministers, but 
laymen and women. It is also significant that, at first, some considerable 
opposition to the activities of the young revivalists was shown by many of 
the ministers, but the movement was saved from developing into a departure 
from the established denominations by the fact that some of the leading 
ministers issued an unofficial proclamation requesting chapels and local pastors 
to give every assistance to Evan Roberts and his fellow revivalists.* 

In a matter of weeks after Evan Roberts’s first meetings in Loughor the 
revival had become the prime topic of conversation and discussion in Wales, 
and it spread quickly throughout the industrial areas of the South. Formal 
chapel meetings were abandoned and the ministers often had to take a back 
seat while laymen took charge. Anybody who had a prayer to offer or a hymn 
to announce was encouraged to speak, regardless of their status in the chapel 
or even whether they were chapel members at all. The emphasis lay, as had 
always been the case during Welsh nonconformist revivals, on the personal 
experience of repentance and salvation. 


The revival was a unifying movement. it did not create a new sect. It did 
not raise barriers of hate between people. On the contrary it re-united people with 
the bonds of charity,—Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists and Wesleyans have 
ceased to condemn one another and, in their different chapels, worship the same 
God. ... Evan Roberts preaches a Christianity so wide that it embraces all 
Christendom. .. . 

This is an isolated case of mysticism, not likely to occur again, not even in 
Wales. The Welsh people are already coming out of their cultural isolation, and 
it is this cultural isolationism which has provided the fundamental conditions 
necessary for a popular mystical movement of this kind. Already the Welsh middle 
and upper classes are becoming enlightened and this enlightenment will soon soak 
down to the lower classes.* 


The mystical element was probably the most impressive thing about the 
revival, but it also contained a strong social element as well. The general 
impression one gets is that of a people, mainly industrial people, who suddenly 
become more kindly and sympathetic towards one another. 

A foreign visitor met a Dowlais collier during the later months of the 
revival and asked him what he thought of the revival. 


We spoke [says the visitor of himself and the young convert of the influence 
exercised by the revival on the economic struggle which existed in Wales as in 
other countries. The young man felt that the revival was rather favourable to 


1 Eyewitness account given to the writer by a Llanelly lady who lived as a girl in Newcastle 
Emlyn where Evan Roberts started his career as a revivalist. 

* Reports of Awstin, special Western Mail correspondent, following the revival meetings, 
Western Mail, November, 1904-April, 1905, especially report of interview with Rev. Dr. Cynddy- 
lan Jones, Methodist Moderator. 

3 J. Rogues de Fursac, Un Mouvement Mystique Contemporain, Paris, 1907, pp. 183-4. 
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advanced ideas. It may be true, he said, that at the beginning the matters of 
Heaven were tending to make people forget the things on this earth, but it is also 
true that now the economic and social questions are regaining their proper place 
. . . We believe, he said, that God has said to man that he shall earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, but we also know that God never said that the worker 
shall also provide bread for the shareholder who does nothing. . . . Socialism has 
lost nothing by the revival, and trade union membership has not suffered in any 
way. The young man said that the revival was essentially popular and democratic 
. . . and it would probably lead to the workers relying more than ever on unity 
and a sense of brotherhood. 


In the columns of the Western Mail during the spring of 1905 many 
tributes to the humanitarian and social effects of the revival are recorded. 
Ata meeting of the Glamorgan Standing Joint Committee Judge Gwilym Evans, 
in March, 1905, referred to a marked decrease in the numbers of persons charged 
with indictable offences—a decrease of 1,364 since the same month of the year 
before.2 Sir Marchant Williams, stipendiary magistrate for Merthyr and 
Aberdare, testified to a marked reduction in the numbers of persons brought 
before him charged with drunkenness, disorderly conduct, and the use of bad 
language in public places. He attributed the improvement to the effects of 
the revival. A prominent Welsh writer—Eilir—commented on great social 
improvements which had taken place as a result of the revival : 


Drunkenness has decreased and a pride in the home has taken its place: the 
children are now better fed and clothed than they had been before, workmen are 
more satisfied with their wages and their surroundings, and the evil spirit of dis- 
affection has been exorcised from mine and workshop.® 


It was also noted in newspaper reports of the revival that several persons 
who had been local leaders in politics and trade union affairs had taken part 
in the revival meetings, and, in some cases had become revivalists themselves.* 
There is no doubt but that the revival, while it lasted, had tremendous effect 
in Wales, and in Liverpool, where the Lord Mayor stated in April, 1905, that 
the visit of Evan Roberts and his fellow revivalists had brought about a 
tremendous improvement in the social habits of the lower classes of that city, 
accomplishing far more in a matter of weeks than the city police force and 
other departments of the city’s administration had been able to do over 
a period of years.’ Chapel membership went up astronomically during the 
winter of 1904-5 ; thousands, who had never offered themselves for member- 
ship before, rushed to join. Innkeepers gave up their vocation and joined 
a chapel ; hardened drinkers became teetotallers, and many a promising wing 
threequarter was lost to Welsh Rugby under the influence of this movement.® 


2 ; ibid. pp. 88-9. 
Western Mail, March 6, 1905. 
“ Awstin ’’, collected reports a the revival, published by the Western Mail, Nos. 3 and 4. 
Conti in the National Library of Wales 

“TIbid., No. 3. 5 Ibid., No. 6. 

*The tota! number of new members gained by nonconformist chapels in Wales during 
the winter of 1904—5 was estimated at 40,000. Increased membership in the South West Wales 
chapels are given as follows by the Western Mail: Ammanford 319, Amman Valley 559, Burry 
Port 290, Cross Hands and Tumble 339, Cwmllynfell 190, Kidwelly 278, Llanelly and Felinfoel 
1,756, Morriston 1,666, Neath 1,205, Pontardulais 435, Swansea 1,766. 
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There were many sceptics, of course, who suggested that the innkeeper had 
already made enough money to last him for the rest of his life before accepting 
salvation, and that the wing threequarter was already becoming leg-weary 
before taking the final plunge into grace, such as the poet Cyann’s deacon 
who had been a great footballer. 

Cyn i’r Diwygiad fynd a’i fryd, 

A’r asthma fynd a’i wynt.? 
Nevertheless it appears that the vast majority of the converts were sincere, 
even if only temporarily in many cases, and it seems equally clear that most 
of them came from the industrial working classes. 


Did the Revival have any permanent effects ? 


While one may make a fairly reasonable set of assumptions about the 
circumstances which prompted the revival, and while there can be no doubts 
about the fact that it made a very great impression on the lives of the Welsh 
people while it lasted in all its fervour, it becomes very difficult to assess its 
long term results. One must feel that a movement which had such a great 
influence over so many thousands of people and which attracted world-wide 
attention cannot have failed to achieve some long-term effect,? but producing 
reasoned evidence in support of such a claim is extremely difficult. One gets 
a series of impressions rather than tangible evidence. 

With regard to the position of nonconformity in Wales it seems certain 
that the effect of the revival was to save it from rapid decline and to preserve 
it as an important influence in the social life of Wales for another generation. 
That appears to be the consensus of opinion among the older chapel members 
who recall the revival. According to their testimony the influence of the 
chapel was definitely and obviously declining before 1904. Membership was 
largely confined to the old and the middle-aged; the younger people were 
falling away. The revival had the effect of increasing the number of young 
members. Many of these fell away soon after the revival, it is true, and the 
revival did not succeed in restoring nonconformity to its nineteenth century 
position of supremacy in Wales. Within a few years of the revival complaints 
were to be heard from all quarters that chapel membership was declining once 
more ; young people were not attending the Sunday Schools, the ‘‘ Seiat ”’ 
and the prayer meetings. In 1909 


chapels are very poorly attended in the mornings, although it is a bit better in the 
evenings. ... The seiat has become a formality and the anniversary preaching 
meetings are a farce. . . .2 The chapel meetings are smaller than they have been 
in the past. The great congregations of the revival have disappeared. This chapel 
(in Penrhiwceiber) enrolled 64 new members during the revival and reached a total 
membership of 112, but now we have only 50. 

1 Translation: ‘‘ Ere the revival caught his enthusiasm and the asthma caught his wind ” 
(from an Ode by Cynan). 

2 The Welsh revival attracted newspaper reporters and observers of all kinds from many 
parts of the world—U.S.A., Germany, France, India, etc. See Western Mail reports for the 
winter 1904-5. 

3 Y Geninen, 1900, p. 152. * Tarian y Gweithiwr, November 19, 1908. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the loss of a large proportion of the converts of 
1904-5, enough young people were won to ensure the production of yet another 
generation of nonconformists, sufficiently powerful to exercise an important 
influence on Welsh life. Had it not been for the revival, the chapels would 
have ceased to be important on the life of the people, and many would have 
been forced to close their doors. 

Undoubtedly, too, the revival gave the nonconformists an inspiration to 
fight back and to attack the new influences which had been reducing them to 
a condition of impotence before. The Welsh periodicals for the years 1905 
to 1912 give an impression of a virile religious life in Wales, an impression 
which one does not get from the periodicals of an earlier period. The type of 
Socialism which preached materialism and agnosticism is attacked with vigour 
in the pre-1914-18 war period, and nonconformist leaders enter into the 
political arena, a field which they had tended to avoid before 1904. 


I am very pleased to note that the churches are at last taking an interest in 
political matters [says one writer in 1908]. It is true that there are forms of socialism 
which are in no way related to Christianity, but, surely there is one form of socialism 
which is a fundamental part of Christianity, ‘“‘ Love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbour as thyself.” The chapels cannot afford to ignore the fact 
that the death rate among the children of the poor is at the rate of 55 per cent and 
among the children of the rich less than 18 per cent. Why is thisso? Because a 
Christian commandment is being ignored. Land and property has been stolen 
from the common people by other men who have never learnt to love their neigh- 
bours as themselves, God gave the land, the air and the sea to the people, and it 
is unreasonable for one class of people to maintain that they owned the land as 
it would be for them to claim ownership of the air and the sea. When Christ referred 
to the Devil he was referring to these very people who are robbing their neighbours 
of their right to live.? 


There was, very clearly, an attempt made by certain nonconformist 
leaders to plead the cause of a Christian socialism during the years which 
followed the revival. A Baptist minister writes in 1909: 


The nonconformist landlord evicts tenants; he is one of the pillars of the 
chapel, and the other leaders of the chapel know that he is a harsh landlord, but 
they never make any effort to-persuade him of the error in his ways. The chapels 
have condemned drunkards and inn-keepers, but they have not done anything very 
much about the owners of slum property. Sexual immorality is high in Wales ; 
the rate of illegitimate births per thousand is highest in the nonconformist areas 
of our country, yet the chapels are not doing anything very much to try and improve 
matters. Is it not time that we leaders of nonconformity in Wales start doing 
something positive about this unhappy state of affairs ? # 


Another, who remained anonymous, but who stressed his chapel membership, 
wrote in the same year : 


The conditions under which the poorer people live in the towns of South Wales 
horrifies me. The conditions in their homes are such that one is surprised that 
they are able to live in any kind of decency at all. It is no wonder that we read 


1J. Lewis Williams, ‘‘ Christian Socialism”, Y Geninen, 1908, p. 129. 
2 Rev. Gwilym Davies, ‘‘ Cyflwr Moesol Cymru,” Y Geninen, 1909, p. 223. 
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of so many cases of immoral behaviour—homosexuality, incest, bastardy, etc., 
what else can one expect when they are crowded together in hovels which are devoid 
of even the most fundamental of amenities. There are whole streets of houses in 
some of our towns where there is not even one privy among the lot of them. There 
is a programme which the chapels can adopt at once: 


(a) To educate young men in good behaviour towards women. 

(6) To campaign in protest against bad landlords and bad employers. 

(c) To cure drunkenness by personal appeal to the drunkards. 

(d) Ministers of Religion should set about collecting data relating to bad housing 
conditions, with the assistance of their chapel members. 

(e) The chapels should demand that political leaders and political candidates must 
be men of good character, and give their whole hearted support to such men, 
and withdraw unreservedly their support from men who are not of good character. 

(f) Finally ministers of religion should examine their own consciences and their 
own motives for entering the ministry and for remaining in it.’ 


By 1912 there were a number of nonconformist leaders taking an active 
part in politics on the side of labour—Rev. D. Tudwal Davies, Rev. Silyn 
Roberts, Dr. Clifford, Mr. David Thomas, Talysarn—and preaching the cause 
of Christian Socialism.? There were a number of others who, although not 
socialists, were actively preaching the gospel of social reform, such men as 
Rev. D. Tecwyn Evans,’ the Rev. Herbert Morgan * and the Rev. Llwchwr 
Jones of Cardiff.5 One of the most prominent leaders of the I.L.P. in the 
Swansea valley area in 1907-12 period was a minister—the Rev. T. E. Nicholas, 
Glais—but Mr. Nicholas, in‘spite of, or, perhaps, because of, his constant 
protestations that socialism was not incompatible with Christianity, never 
seemed very happy in the church and eventually left it.6 In 1911, however, 
Nicholas was quite convinced that there was a future for religion in Wales 
and that the chapel had its function to fulfil in the advance of socialism. In 
that year he won the chair at the Brynamman Eisteddfod with an ode “‘ I’r 
Pregethwr Byw ’’, a title which may be translated as ‘‘ To the Active Minister ’’, 
to which he added in parenthesis, ‘‘ Not this one who, during the week is 
invisible and on Sunday is incomprehensiblée.”” Nicholas described the active 
preacher as the one who could, in spite of the chaotic conditions of the times 
when the Christian faith was being assailed by the forces of materialism, still 
convince his flock, and the worker in particular, of the ‘‘ divinity of Christ ’’.” 
Other ministers who took up cudgels on behalf of the workers were the Rev. 
D. Miall Edwards * and the preacher-poet Gwili.® 


1 Anon., ‘* Cyflwr Moesol Cymru,” Y Geninen, 1909, p. 

+i. 2 Nicholas, ‘YY Faner Goch a’r Ddraig Goch yng Nees, Y Geninen, 1912, pp. 12 
et seq. 

*D. Tecwyn Evans, “ Arwyddion yr amserau -yng Nghymru”’, Y mevaencage 1912, P. 79; 

“* Gwell Tai yng Nghymru”’, Y Geninen, 1913, p. 33. The Rev. Dr. Tecwyn Evans lives in 

retirement at Rhyl now. 

4 Rev. Herbert Morgan became first Director of Extra-mural Studies at U.C.W., Aberystwyth. 

5 Letter to South Wales Daily News, October 20, 1911, appealing to chapels to give full 
support to new Insurance Bill. 
be * Author of several violent articles in Y Geninen and other periodicals; now living in 

7 Brynamman Chair Eisteddfod, 1911. 

®Miall Edwards, Y Geninen, 1912, p. 145. 

® Gwili, ‘‘ Tawnderau Dyn,” Y Geninen, 1913, p. 183. 
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In the years following the revival there appeared in Wales a school of 
active and politically progressive ministers, whose influence with workers was 
very great. It would appear to be too great a coincidence that there should 
have been no connection between this development and the revival of 1904. 
One feels that these young ministers, for they were all young, must have been 
inspired by the social aspect of the revival, and were determined to try, at 
least, to make nonconformity once again a leader in Welsh life. 

An attempt was also made to reconcile the teachings of nonconformity 
with the ‘‘ new knowledge’, which has been discussed above. 


The church must accept the new thought, but it must not be in too much of a 
hurry, for the older members will not be able to accommodate themselves to these 
new ideas. Our programme must be “ festina Lente’, but we cannot fight science. 
As Haeckel truly says, “‘ Science has to pluck the fruit from the tree of knowledge, 
without worrying whether her victories interfere with the poetic fancies of the faith. cd 

The nonconformist sects must get together immediately and get their best men 
to publish handbooks on the new theology for the use of laymen.? 

Our great mistake is that we are not teaching the people the new interpretation 
of the Bible. We have now several young ministers who have been made aware 
of the new views,—they have been taught it in the theological colleges,—but they 
are reluctant to pass it on to their congregations.* 

The new theology is now working its way down to the people and it is high 
time that we (the Ministers) gave them a lead. The younger people will certainly 
leave the chapels if they find that they cannot reconcile the old ideas of the chapels 
with the new adult ideas which they read and hear about outside. The great 
difficulty is to enlighten the young without giving offence to the old “saints” who 
have given such yeoman service in the past and who are still deacons and Sunday 
School teachers in so many of our chapels.* 


That the attempts at reforming the ideas of the churches on matters 
of theology, and bringing them back into the field of social reform and politics 
were not entirely successful, is obvious from the periodicals of the period, 
and from certain survivals in the nonconformist churches of to-day. Some 
of the “‘ saints ’’ objected to the efforts of the younger ministers to introduce 
these changes into the religious life of the country. 


Socialism is foreign to Wales [says deacon Edward Ffoulkes of Llanberis]. It 
is born, like other unhealthy things, from the unnatural life led by human beings 
in the large industrial towns of England, where labour is a penance instead of a 
human dignity. Many in South Wales are embracing socialism, but surely they 
will not wander far after this syren. Many of them own their own homes and 
that should be a deterrent.® 

There is an evil influence corrupting the minds of our youth, and it comes 
from our colleges.. Far too many of the chairs in our colleges are occupied by 
agnostics, atheists and others holding strange beliefs.® 


Many chapels still carried on a campaign against socialism, and it is recorded 
in Llais Llafur that while chapels were freely lent to all sorts of organizations 


1 J. Tudno Williams, ‘‘ Cymru a’r Wybodaeth Newydd ’”’, Y Geninen, 1911, p. 130. 

2 Anon., “‘ Cymru a'r Wybodaeth Newydd”, Y Geninen, 1910, p. 136. 

*D. Miall Edwards, ‘ ‘¥ Beibl yng Ngoleuni Beirniadaeth Newydd ”, " Fieve: 1909, p. 187 
4D. Tecwyn Evans, ‘“‘ Arwyddion yr Amserau yng Nghymru, Y Geninen, 1912, p. 79. 

5 Edward Ffoulkes, ‘‘ Sosialaeth’’, Y Geninen, 1908, p. 21. 

* Rhosynog, “ Un Eglwys i Gymru”, Y Geninen, 1909, p. 286. 
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for the holding of public meetings it was almost impossible for them to be 
obtained for the purposes of holding a Labour Party Meeting.' 

The leaders of the working-class organizations still found room to criticize 
the chapels for their remoteness from reality, but there was a diversity about 
these attacks which makes one feel that the attackers were not quite so certain 
about what they thought was wrong with the chapels. An anonymous work- 
man accused the “ ministers of being too worldly’’, and suggests that they 
were so concerned with money and material wealth that they had no time 
to worry about the social injustices from which the workers were suffering.* 
Another saw the ministers so other-worldly that they had no conception of 
the miseries of suffering humanity.* 

There is no doubt that in a certain respect the last complaint could be 
justified, for the revival did bring into existence a group of people who wanted 
to withdraw from all considerations of earthly affairs—people who were 
concerned solely with the other world and with making themselves “‘ safe ” 
for the next world. The attitude of such people is that nothing on this earth 
matters at all; one’s lot must be endured gladly and all one’s efforts should 
be directed towards saving one’s immortal soul. There are survivors of this 
school of thought to be found in Llanelly and district to-day as a distinct 
sect within the established nonconformist chapels. But, on the whole they 
are not representative of post-1904 nonconformity. 

The conclusion that one draws is that the revival partially restored 
nonconformity to a position of leadership in the social and economic life of 
the Welsh people, that it produced a generation of nonconformist leaders— 
both ordained and lay—who were socially and politically conscious, and who 
were able to appraise the new conditions which were affecting the lives of the 
workers. These made a determined and largely successful effort to put the 
chapel back in the van of reformist movements, and one finds clergymen taking 
an active part in politics once again in Wales. Several clergymen appeared 
on I.L.P. platforms in the late pre-1914 era—T. E. Nicholas, whose name has 
already been mentioned. In December, 1908, a Rev. S. Wilson spoke on 
behalf of the I.L.P. at Penrhiwceiber. Another clergyman addressed a meeting 
of the I.L.P. branch at Brynamman at about the same time. Deacons from 
chapels were to be found occupying the chairs of Trade Union Lodges and 
becoming members of local councils.5 

The revival seems to have checked the drift towards militant socialism 
and to have introduced a more human element into the workers’ outlook on 
the relationship between themselves and the employers. Socialism continued 
to grow, but it seems to attempt to justify itself after 1904 rather more on 
ethical and moral grounds than had been the case previously, but it would 
be dangerous to claim more than that for the revival. Perhaps one could 


1 Llais Llafur, December 10, 1908. 

2 Anon., “‘ Crefydd yn y Glorian”’, Y Geninen, 1909, p. 20. 

* Anon., ‘“‘ Y Grefydd Newydd yng Nhymru”, Y Geninen, 1909, p. 152. 
4 Llais Llafur, December 17, 1908. 

5 Ibid., September 3, 1908. 
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sum it up by saying that, through the revival, Welsh nonconformity showed 
that it was not yet dead, as some had tended to think, and that it still merited 
considerable respect. 

As for its influence on social habits, it is undeniable that its influence 
was very profound. Drunkenness ceased to be a problem, and to this day, 
most Welsh people who were brought up in nonconformist homes or who lived 
near nonconformist homes entering public houses have to be prepared to 
defend their right to do so. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Quotations from Y Drysorfa, Y Genedl Gymraeg, Y Geninen, Llais Llafur, 
Tarian y Gweithiwr, B. B. Thomas’s ‘‘ Mabon ”’ are translations from Welsh. 

Quotations from J. Rogues de Fursac’s Un Mouvement Mystique Contemporain, 
are translations from the French. 





Obituary 


The Editors of the British Journal of Sociology have learned with regret 
of the deaths of Professor T. Geiger on 3rd May, 1952, and Professor L. Wirth 
on 19th June, 1952. Obituaries of these two distinguished scholars will appear 
in the next issue. 





Book Reviews 
Edited by D. G. MACRAE. 








Laski and the Social Bases of the Constitution 
(Review Article) 


R. T. MACKENZIE 


Reflections on the Constitution 1 is in some respects marvellously evocative of 
Laski at his best ; one is reminded again of the amazing range of his know- 
ledge and his interests and of his passionate concern for social change. 
These were the qualities which made Harold Laski the most stimulating 
teacher of his generation; this posthumous volume, comprising the Simon 
Lectures delivered by Laski at the University of Manchester just a month 
before his death, provides a moving reminder of the magnitude of our loss. 

In these lectures Laski reviewed most of the current suggestions for modi- 
fication in the structure and practice in the House of Commons, the Cabinet 
and the Civil Service. In some respects his views may seem surprisingly 
conservative. He rebuts, at times almost impatiently, the ideas of Mr. Amery, 
Mr. Christopher Hollis and others; indeed the only important change in 
parliamentary practice which Laski proposed was that there should be set up 
in the House of Commons a series of Advisory Committees of M.P.s to work 
with the various government departments. 

Despite the lively contribution this book makes to the debate on the 
future of the constitution, it is in one respect a disappointing work. It is a 
source of great regret that Laski did not take this opportunity to re-assess the 
central thesis of his Parliamentary Government in England, first published some 
. thirteen years earlier.2 In that book, it will be remembered, Laski came 
nearer perhaps than on any other occasion to a full acceptance of the Marxian 
critique of parliamentary democracy. He described the political constitution 
of this country as the “ protective envelope” of capitalism. ‘‘ The parlia- 
mentary system [he wrote] was made by the owners of the instruments of 
production in the interests of their property ; and the safeguarding of their 
conception of their rights is inherent in all the rules by which it moves.”’ This 

1H. J. Laski, Reflections on the Constitution, Manchester University Press, 1951. 

2H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government = England, London, G. Allen & Unwin, 1938. 
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system had worked well enough in the past, Laski argued, because “.. . 
since 1689, we have had, for all effective purposes, a single party in control 
of the state’”’. This single party, it was true, had two wings which called 
themselves by a variety of names—most recently ‘‘ Liberals ’’ and ‘‘ Conserva- 
tives’’. But, in Balfour’s phrase, which Laski quoted again and again, these 
two wings were ‘‘ so fundamentally at one that they (could) safely afford to 
bicker ; and so sure of their own moderation that they (were) not dangerously 
disturbed by the never-ending din of political conflict ’’. 

Balfour had claimed that this sort of relationship between the two great 
parties of the state was the essential prerequisite for the successful working of 
British parliamentary democracy. Laski’s central argument in Parliamentary 
Government was that this ‘‘ essential prerequisite’ had now completely dis- 
appeared. With the conversion of the Labour Party to socialism in 1918, and 
its emergence by 1924 as the second party in the state, Laski claimed that 
‘an abyss had opened between (Labour) and the older parties. The question 
was posed for the first time since 1832 whether the Constitution could success- 
fully bridge that abyss without violent disruption.” For Laski in 1938 we 
faced ‘‘ a war of creeds’ ; the Labour Party, he was convinced, was committed 
to ‘‘a direct parliamentary attack upon the central citadel of capitalism ”’ ; 
the vested interests would have to be ‘‘ persuaded or coerced ”’ into giving way 
before the demand for socialism. ‘‘ And, historically ”, he warned, ‘‘. . . they 
have never so far been persuaded.”’ 

Parliamentary Government did not claim that violent conflict was inevit- 
able, much less did it argue that the Left ought to take the initiative in resorting 
to force. But, writing during the aftermath of Fascist victory in Italy and 
Germany, and in the shadow of the Spanish civil war, Laski appeared bleakly 
pessimistic about the prospect held out by Marx that, in this country alone 
among the countries of Europe, ‘‘ the inevitable social revolution might be 
effected entirely by peaceful and legal means.” } 


It is strange that Reflections on the Constitution contains only the most 
casual references to the central thesis of the earlier Parliamentary Government. 
Indeed I can find only a single passage which bears directly on this theme 
(p. 93). ‘‘ If there is a danger ahead, it seems to me to lie in the use of great 
financial and industrial power to prevent the will of the electorate being made 
effective by the government of its choice.” . But this remark is more than 
offset by another sentence on the same page. Laski wrote: ‘‘I can see no 
danger to the supremacy of the House of Commons in the new phase of its long 
life upon which it has entered.”” What then had become of the hopes, and, 
above all, the fears of 1938? How can the almost complacent attitude of 
1950 be reconciled with the deep apprehensions of Parliamentary Government ? 

One hesitated to press Laski on these issues but in conversation he readily 
conceded that the war had profoundly modified the course of British politics 
in a way he had not anticipated. He referred mainly to the unforeseen cir- 

1 Marx, Capital, Vol. I. Foreword by Engels (1886), p. xiv. 
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cumstances in which Labour came to power in 1945. The old fears of a flight 
of capital, of ‘‘ economic sabotage ” by the City, proved groundless, he argued, 
not because of the high-mindedness of the ruling classes but because their 
freedom of action had been almost completely circumscribed by the strait- 
jacket of war-time controls inherited and retained by their new Labour masters. 

But there is more to it, I think, than this. The fact is that the ‘‘ abyss ” 
between the parties which Laski thought he saw in 1938 certainly did not exist 
in 1945 and is even less visible to-day. This, I suggest, is the key to an under- 
standing of what I would submit, with respect, was Laski’s misreading of the 
constitutional crisis of our time. Despite the sad history of the first two 
Labour Governments, despite the dreary record of Labour in opposition in 
the ’thirties, Laski seemed somehow to have convinced himself that the Labour 
Party after its nominal conversion to socialism in 1918 had become a militant 
crusading political force determined, as he put it in 1938, to launch “‘ a direct 
parliamentary attack upon the central citadel of capitalism”; if this parlia- 
mentary attack were frustrated then, Laski seemed to assume, Labour would 
fulfil its iron determination by other means. Significantly in Parliamentary 
Government (p. 66) he refers to the General Strike and the crisis of 1931 as ‘‘ the 
skirmishes which intimate the likelihood of conflict”. In light of the behaviour 
of the Labour leadership on both occasions this surely was almost pathetic 
romanticizing on Laski’s part. It was this romantic view of the Labour Party 
he dearly loved, which prevented Laski from recognizing that men like Attlee 
and Morrison, Bevin and later Gaitskell, stand squarely in the main tradition 
of the British Labour movement, while Laski himself (along with most of the 
intellectual left) stood well outside it, constantly prodding and cajoling the 
Labour movement and casting it in a variety of roles which it has never shown 
the slightest intention of playing. 

The ‘‘ abyss’’ between the parties was never anything like as wide as 
Laski imagined ; but the gap between them in 1938—such as it was—had 
narrowed even further by 1945 as a direct result of the war. The social think- 
ing of the whole community—including, let it be conceded, the Conservative 
leadership—had been profoundly influenced by the domestic events of the war 
years. In his brilliant study, Problems of Social Policy,1 Professor Titmuss 
has shown how public responsibility for medical treatment of air-raid casualties, 
to take but one example, helped to pave the way for the almost unanimous 
public acceptance of the National Health Service. Nor should one ignore the 
measure of bi-partisan support for the Beveridge Report, the Butler Act and 
the White Paper on Employment. This is not to say that a Conservative 
Government, had it come to power in 1945, would necessarily have introduced 
anything like the body of social legislation implemented by Mr. Attlee’s 
Government. But it does not matter whether the Conservatives genuinely 
believed in the Welfare State or whether they merely realized that there was 
no political future for those who opposed it. The fact is that there was very 
little real fire in the parliamentary debates over social legislation introduced 

1R. M. Titmuss, Problems of Social Policy, London, H.M.S.O., 1950. 
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after 1945; and certainly the passage of this legislation never threatened to 
shake the foundations of parliamentary government. 

The same, oddly enough, can be said about the various acts of nationaliza- 
tion which were passed during Labour’s six years in power. The Conserva- 
tives never really seemed to have their hearts in fighting the bills to nationalize 
coal and transport ; neither, one suspects, did the Labour front bench have 
its heart in the fight to nationalize steel. (It is worth remembering that the 
pledge to nationalize steel would never have been included in Let Us Face the 
Future had the Labour Conference accepted Herbert Morrison’s advice not to 
tie their own hands with a pledge to nationalize a categorical list of industries). 

The gap between the parties after 1945 was narrowed even further by the 
harsh external circumstances this country faced after the War. Though both 
parties in opposition have tried to make political capital out of the austerity 
measures of their opponents, it is fairly clear that Cripps, Gaitskell and Butler 
have been at one in their analysis of the economic situation this country faces 
and the remedies required. The Labour front bench, pressed by its own Left, 
showed a comparative bias in favour of the lower income groups ; a Conserva- 
tive Chancellor under equivalent pressure from the Right has shifted the 
burden slightly from the Middle Class to the lowest income groups. But cer- 
tainly there has been nothing resembling an ‘‘ abyss’ between the economic 
policies of the two great parties. 

Of foreign policy one need add little. Perhaps only in Scandinavia among 
the Western democracies has there been such a consistently bi-partisan foreign 
policy as has existed in this country since 1945. The writer remembers hearing 
Professor Laski address a public meeting the night of Labour’s victory in 1945, 
predicting that ‘‘ Franco and every other rotten dictator left in the world ”’ 
would quake in his shoes that night. Yet, with the single great exception of 
transfer of power to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, it is doubtful whether the 
presence of a Labour Government in power for six years after the War made 
any significant difference to the external policy of this country. 

It is suggested, then, that the apprehensions of Parliamentary Government 
were not fulfilled for two main reasons. First because Professor Laski for the 
best of motives, grossly exaggerated the nature of the ideological gap which 
then separated (and still separates) the two major parties in this country. 
Labour was less militant than Professor Laski hoped ; the Conservatives, for 
whatever motive, have been nothing like as reactionary as he feared. In 
addition both parties when in power have had to operate in a set of circum- 
stances which have drawn them very close together indeed. The dispute 
between them involves something more than the “ bickering” so dear to 
Mr. Balfour, but it still remains a fact that the two great parties of thiscountry 
are, in Balfour’s phrase, ‘‘ so sure of their own moderation that they are not 
dangerously disturbed by the never-ending din of political conflict ”’. 





The Open Society and Its Enemies’ 


(Review Article) 
JOHN PLAMENATZ 


first edition appeared seven years ago might have the advantage of 

second thoughts about it; but I have it only in small part. Two 

‘ years ago I read, very hurriedly, the first volume of this book and two or three 
chapters of the second; and have therefore gained very little from thinking 
again about what I thought before. On the other hand, I have heard the 
book discussed several times, and not always coolly, and therefore could not 
begin a careful reading of it free from preconceptions. Having read it, I feel 
more certain of the ability of the author than of the quality of his book. 
The first volume deals with Plato. It expounds and criticizes the Platonic 
social and political philosophy, and it also attacks Plato. This part of the 
book has been called ‘‘ unorthodox”; and it is, I think, just as well to 
explain exactly what is ‘‘ unorthodox ” about it. Plato’s political philosophy 
has been discussed so long, so thoroughly and by so many able persons, 
that there is probably very little that is new to be said about it. The 
‘‘ unorthodoxy ”’, such as it is, of Professor Popper’s treatment of Plato, 
certainly does not lie in anything particularly new he has to tell us about 
his philosophy ; it lies (if anywhere) rather in the motives he ascribes to 
Plato, in the comparisons he makes between his theories and some modern 
ones, and in his account of Plato’s relations with Socrates. Professor Popper 
believes that Plato’s admirers have been misled by their admiration for him 
and have often quite misunderstood him. Now, it is certainly true that the 
world has been offered many different accounts of Plato’s political philosophy, 
nearly all of them by his admirers, and that every one of these accounts has 
been more or less incompatible with some of the others ; it therefore follows 
that Plato has been often misunderstood and nearly always by his admirers. 
But it does not follow that all this admiration has left us with a seriously 
distorted conception of that philosophy ; one admirer has corrected another, 
and the admiration has been often greatly qualified. Professor Popper is 
sometimes quite reckless in what he says about Plato’s admirers. For 
instance, he suggests that Sir Ernest Barker has not noticed ? that Plato 
deliberately confused egoism and individualism, and then attacked indi- 
vidualism as if it were the same thing as egoism. The impression left on 
the reader is that Sir Ernest Barker has been so blinded by his admiration 


1K. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 
1952 (2 vols., 2nd ed., revised). 42s. 
2 Popper, vol. I, p. 104. 
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for Plato that he has not noticed that Plato did not like what we nowadays 
call individualism. But this Sir Ernest Barker not only noticed but very 
often repeated, and has merely sought to excuse Plato by suggesting that 
his hatred of egoism caused him to adopt opinions uncongenial to the modern 
Englishman. What Sir Ernest Barker may not have noticed is that the 
confusion to which Professor Popper alludes was deliberate; or he may 
perhaps have reflected that, since Plato died some twenty-three hundred 
years ago, it would be not only just but prudent to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. Sir Ernest Barker has noticed that Plato did not like democracy, 
equality or freedom, that he preferred uniformity to variety and stability to 
change, that the account of justice given in the Republic is different from 
the account in the Gorgias, that the earlier dialogues are less illiberal than 
the later ones, that an intolerable discipline, politic lies and a secret police 
are advocated as proper devices for government. There is almost nothing 
that Professor Popper tells us about Plato’s political theory that is not to 
be found in either Sir Ernest Barker’s The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle or his Plato and his Predecessors. 

Professor Popper’s own account of Plato’s political philosophy, being 
largely traditional, is mostly true; and it is also an exceptionally good 
account, because it is vigorous and well written. The more unorthodox part 
of his treatment of Plato—the attempt to estimate Plato’s motives and 
temperament, to explain his attitude towards the champions of democracy 
and freedom, to show how he “‘ betrayed” his great teacher Socrates and 
perverted his doctrines—is certainly ingenious. It is true that we know 
very little of Socrates except what we learn from Plato’s dialogues, but it 
is also true that the temper of the earlier dialogues is more liberal than that 
of the Republic or the Laws. The Socrates of the Republic is, though more 
lively and amusing, much closer to the Athenian Stranger (presumably Plato 
himself) than to the Socrates of the Protagoras or the Gorgias. The tran- 
sition in the dialogues from the ‘‘ real”’ to the Platonic Socrates has often 
been discussed—among others by Jowett in the introductions to his trans- 
lation of the dialogues—but it has never before, as far as I know, been 
explained as Professor Popper explains it. Of the merits of the explanation 
I am not competent to judge ; it is, as I said, ingenious, and it is supported 
by copious quotations, notes and arguments. It is not merely an explana- 
tion but also an attack on Plato’s character. I suspect that it is unjust, 
that both the Socrates and the Plato presented to us by Professor Popper 
are to a considerable extent creatures of his imagination. There is at least 
this to be said for Professor Popper’s Plato, that he is altogether more alive 
and formidable than the lay figure created by many of the great philosopher’s 
more fervent admirers. Besides, Professor Popper is himself, in his own 
peculiar way, an admirer of Plato; his attack on him is too vehement and 
very probably unjust, but it is neither petty nor mean; he has felt the 
greatness of Plato, and has been under the spell. 

To call Plato an “‘historicist’, as Professor Popper does, is, I think, 
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quite misleading. It is true that Plato tried to describe the origins of the 
polis, that he thought the past better than the present, and that he even 
suggested that the process of social evolution might be cyclical ; but all this 
does not make him what Professor Popper calls an “‘historicist”’. Plato’s 
account of the origins of the polis is merely an imaginative reconstruction 
of the past; he does not derive from it any general laws governing the 
development of human societies. His belief in the inevitability of decay is 
merely an expression of his pessimism, and he does no more than touch upon 
the idea that social evolution is cyclical. He has, no doubt, some ideas in 
common with such “ historicists ” as Saint-Simon, Hegel and Marx, but there 
is nevertheless a very great difference between them ; for, whereas they used 
their philosophies of history either to justify the present or to predict the 
inevitable and imminent coming of the society they thought just, Plato did 
nothing of the kind. His account of the just society derives from his con- 
ception of the proper life for man to live, from his ideas about social and 
self-discipline. 

Professor Popper is also mistaken when he calls Plato’s ideal republic 
a ‘‘caste state’”’. That is precisely what it is not. Where the caste system 
prevails, a man’s birth decides his social status and his profession ; but in 
Plato’s ideal state anyone, whatever his birth, may be chosen to be educated 
as a guardian. The ruling class recruit their own members but can take 
them from any part of the state. It is true that Plato supposed that most 
of the guardians would be the children of guardians, for he certainly thought 
that good and healthy parents are much more likely than anyone else to pro- 
duce good and healthy children. Nevertheless, to call his republic a caste 
state is quite unjust ; not less unjust than it would be to say the opposite, 
that Plato believed in ‘‘/a carriére ouverte aux talents’’ merely because he 
advocated the rule of the virtuous. The word “ caste”’ is one of the most 
important in the vocabulary of the sociologist, and to misuse it is a serious 
mistake. Professor Popper, in one of the more admirable passages in his 
book, tells us that it is always an important duty of the scientist and the 
scholar to try to be as lucid and exact as the subject of his discourse will 
allow ; and we have here only one example among several, not less serious, 
of his not taking his own advice. That the student of society cannot attain any- 
thing like the precision of the natural scientist does not excuse Professor Popper, 
for it merely makes it more important than ever not to misuse words wantonly. 

Even in Professor Popper’s first volume, which is much the better of the 
two—better constructed, better argued and supported by greater knowledge 
—there are many weak arguments. We are told that there is an “ affinity 
between Plato’s ‘historicism’”’ (and the context makes it clear that it is 
mostly his account of the origins of the state which is in question) and the 
materialist conception of history. The word “‘affinity’’ has many mean- 
ings, but if it is used on this occasion to suggest that Plato’s description of 
how the folis emerged out of earlier social groups is compatible with the 


1 Popper, vol. I, p. 78. 
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Marxian conception of history, the suggestion is false. Historical materialism 
requires that a class, whose predominance in society is in the first place 
economically determined, should then use political instruments to maintain 
their ascendancy ; whereas Plato’s account, far from suggesting that the 
division of labour first divides society into unequal classes, suggests on the 
contrary that inequality did not arise until after the emergence of govern- 
ment. Again, we are told that Plato in the Republic: deliberately avoided 
discussing the popular conception of justice—that it is equality before the 
law; and that his ‘‘ conscious refusal” to analyse it is proof of his intel- 
lectual dishonesty. The fact that Plato in the earlier Gorgias did discuss 
this conception and approved of it is used in evidence against him to prove 
that his not discussing it in the Republic was deliberate and dishonest. Pro- 
fessor Popper’s argument is quite fantastic ; and if to argue like this should 
ever become a frequent practice among writers on serious subjects, all cool 
and rational discussion would quickly come to an end. Plato could not find 
it difficult to ‘‘ dispose of” this popular conception of justice, any more than 
its supporters could find it difficult to ‘‘ dispose of” his. He had only to 
make different assumptions from the ones made by the champions of democracy 
and freedom to come to conclusions very different from theirs. Besides, the 
whole argument of the Republic is a sustained attack on equality and free- 
dom, and therefore, by implication, on the popular conception of justice which 
Professor Popper accuses Plato of quite neglecting. There is no arguing with 
people about the assumptions they make concerning justice and right be- 
haviour ; we can do no more than point out to them that, if they let those 
assumptions govern their behaviour, such and such unwelcome consequences 
will follow ; and even then we may not persuade them, for they may not 
believe what we foretell, or, if they do believe it, may welcome what we 
dislike. I do not want to suggest that Plato would have accepted these 
limitations on arguments about morals; but I do say that the Republic does 
contain not a few arguments about what must follow if the assumptions of 
the friends of democracy and freedom are generally accepted. These argu- 
ments may not be convincing, but the man who used them was not really 
neglecting the popular conception of justice. 

In his second volume, Professor Popper deals in a very summary fashion 
with Aristotle and Hegel and devotes most of his attention to Marx. His 
manner towards Aristotle is the sort that an unkind man sometimes adopts 
towards someone whom he believes to be his intellectual inferior; and, as 
is usual in such cases, it tells us more about the contemner than the object 
of his contempt. It is even more as a political theorist than as a general 
philosopher that Aristotle has been admired by the English, by the people 
who invented most of the institutions indispensable in the modern world for 
the preservation of democracy and freedom. There is here a failure of sym- 
pathy (such as we are all liable to from time to time) on Professor Popper’s 
part; and he is the poorer for it. 

1 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 93 ff. 
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His attack on Hegel will be more welcome to many English scholars, 
who care so much less for the reputations of German than of Greek philoso- 
phers. And yet Professor Popper has also been unjust to Hegel. Among 
other things, he gives to Marx the credit for an idea he very probably got 
from Hegel. We are told! that Marx’s epigram, that ‘it is not the con- 
sciousness of man that determines his existence—rather, it is his social exis- 
tence that determines his consciousness’’, expresses his opposition to the 
error that Professor Popper calls ‘‘ psychologism”’. A social theorist is guilty 
of ‘‘ psychologism’”’ if he either teaches or assumes that the laws of social 
life can be reduced to psychological laws. Professor Popper thinks it a great 
merit in Marx that he did not make this particular mistake, but he does not 
notice that Hegel also did not make it. No doubt, Hegel was an Idealist ; 
he taught that world history is the manifestation of an Idea or Spirit, and 
this doctrine Marx utterly rejected; but Hegel was just as well aware as 
Marx that social institutions are not to be explained as things contrived by 
men for the satisfaction of their needs and purposes, that institutions in the 
broadest sense—though they. are only ways in which men behave, and can 
change only when men begin to behave differently—constitute the social 
environment which moulds men’s characters and gives them their purposes 
and ambitions. If there is one false doctrine not to be included in a true 
account of Hegel’s errors it is precisely the one that Professor Popper calls 
‘‘ psychologism ’’. That Hegel was an Idealist and that Marx was not is in 
this case quite irrelevant, for Idealism of the Hegelian kind rejects nothing 
more firmly than ‘‘ psychologism’’. Durkheim, in his Rules of Sociological 
Method, also attacked the doctrine that Professor Popper calls ‘‘ psycho- 
logism ’’—though he did not attack it under the same name; and in his 
book Le Socialisme he greatly praised Saint-Simon for having rejected it. 
Though, of all the early socialists, Saint-Simon most influenced Marx, it was 
probably not from him but from Hegel (whose theories he was familiar with 
long before he began to be interested in Saint-Simon) that Marx learnt to 
consider ‘‘ psychologism ”’ a cardinal fault of method. I suppose that it was 
from Hegel he learnt it, for Marx does not seem to have known much about 
Montesquieu, who already in the first half of the eighteenth century was 
trying to establish sociological laws without deriving them from the laws of 
psychology. He was not, perhaps, the first “‘ anti-psychologist ”’, but he was 
one a hundred years before Marx, to whom Professor Popper i the credit 
for what he considers a great advance in method. 

Professor Popper is much better disposed to Marx than to Plato; he 
admires him less, no doubt, because he is, after all, not nearly so great a 
man, but he apparently likes him more. Marx may not have had so good 
a head but his heart was much more nearly in the right place. This gentler 
attitude to the theorist might lead the reader to expect a juster appraisal 
of his theories; but if he does expect it, the expectation is vain. It might 
be said of Professor Popper that ‘‘ whether he loves a man or hates him he 


1 Popper, vol. II, p. 89. 
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serves him ill”. The truth is that, though he likes Marx and is inclined to 
deal gently with him, he is much less familiar with his writings than with 
Plato’s. He says, not once but several times, that Marx believed in the 
‘impotence of politics”. The phrase is Professor Popper’s and its meaning 
not absolutely clear, but the contexts of its use suggest that Marx did not 
believe that much can be achieved by political action. On the contrary, 
Marx believed that the political supremacy of the exploiting class is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the social system favourable to themselves, and 
also that the political activity of the exploited and revolutionary class and 
their eventual political triumph are among the major causes of social change. 
If what Marx called the “‘ superstructure ”’ of society changed part passu with 
what he called its economic “‘ basis ’’, there would be no explanation, within 
the limits of his theory, of the class struggle. It is the political supremacy 
of the exploiting class which explains why the superstructure (or at least the 
political and jural parts of it) remains rigid, so that ‘‘ contradictions ’’ inevit- 
ably arise between it and what Marx calls the “relations of production ”’. 
These ‘‘ contradictions” cannot be resolved except by the political victory 
of the revolutionary class. Whether or not Marx did (or could) reconcile 
these opinions with his economic determinism is another matter; what is 
(or ought to be) beyond dispute is that he did not believe in the ‘‘ impotence 
of politics’. Indeed, among the great socialists of the nineteenth century 
it would be difficult to find another who believed as strongly as Marx did 
in the importance of politics. Nor is it true that Marx “‘ discovered the 
significance of economic power ’”’.1_ What about Saint-Simon ? What about - 
the classical economists in England and the physiocrats in France? What 
about Montesquieu? But, as a matter of fact, it did not even need the 
emergence of a special science of economics to teach men that wealth is one 
of the important forms of power, and that therefore changes in the ways in 
which wealth is produced, since they make some people relatively richer and 
others relatively poorer, affect the balance of power between social classes. 
Professor Popper is again wrong when he says that Marxists do not under- 
stand the “ full significance’ of democracy. No doubt, there are many 
Marxists, especially in countries that have never known democracy, who do 
not understand it; but then there are many Marxists who do not under- 
stand the “‘ full significance’ of Marxism. But Marx and Engels, as well 
as their more reputable disciples in the West, always understood the impor- 
tance of institutions designed to ensure that governments really are responsible 
to the people they govern; indeed, they wanted a closer dependence of 
governments on the governed than parliamentary democracy as we know it 
in the West allows of. If they denounced as shams the political systems 
that other people called democratic, it was not because they set little store 
by democracy and free criticism but because they believed that, while there 
are great inequalities of wealth, there can be no real democracy, and no 
freedom except for the privileged few. 
1 Ibid., vol. II, p. 127. 2 Ibid., vol. II, p. 129. 
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Professor Popper believes that the Marxian doctrine that the economic 
factor is fundamental ‘‘is perfectly sound, so long as we take the term 
‘fundamental ’ in an ordinary vague sense, not laying too much stress upon 
it’’. Now this, in effect, is to invite us first to misinterpret Marx, and then 
to conclude that he was right provided he is understood to have said what 
he did not say. For ‘‘ fundamental” in the ordinary vague sense means 
little more than ‘‘ very important’; and if the economic factor is ‘‘ funda- 
mental ” in that sense, then so too are the others. But the Marxian theory, 
obscure and confused though it is, does at least exclude this possibility : it 
does at least require that the economic factor should be fundamental in some 
sense in which none of the others are. 

The materialist conception of history makes three assumptions: that 
men’s social activities can be divided into a number of classes or factors ; 
that most of the important changes in the class or factor called fundamental 
happen more or less independently of changes in the other factors ; and that 
most of the important changes in the fundamental factor produce, directly 
or indirectly, corresponding changes in the other factors. These three assump- 
tions are themselves vague enough, but they are the least that can be made 
if the materialist conception of history is to have any positive meaning. No 
doubt, Marx and Engels—and especially the latter—in their replies to critics 
sometimes made concessions incompatible with one or more of these three 
assumptions, concessions which quite emasculate their own theory, reducing 
it to the trivial proposition foisted upon them by Professor Popper; but 


there is too much evidence—in The German Ideology, in the Preface to The 
Critique of Political Economy, in Capital and in a ee ee they 


meant much more than this by it for anyone re 
writings to be able to maintain the contrary. 

So far I have discussed only Professor Popper’s criticisms of the social 
theories of the men he calls enemies of the “‘ open society’, and I would 
now like to consider some more general matters. The distinction between 
the “‘closed’’ and the ‘“‘ open” society, though not the terms chosen by 
Professor Popper to mark it, has (as he would no doubt admit) long been 
familiar to social and political theorists. It is a distinction between societies 
whose members do not question the social rules of behaviour they are required 
to conform to and the societies whose members not only question these rules 
but are permitted within fairly broad limits to do so; and it is, of course, 
in the latter that men put a value on freedom. Wherever men are allowed, 
provided they respect a similar freedom in others, to live (or to try to live) 
the sort of lives that in their opinion would suit them best, we have what 
Professor Popper would call an ‘‘ open society”. No society has ever been 
perfectly ‘‘open”’ in this sense, but that does not make Professor Popper’s 
distinction any the less important. It corresponds pretty much to the dis- 
tinction that Durkheim makes in The Division of Social Labour between 

“mechanical” and “‘ organic” solidarity. The former prevails in primitive 
societies where ‘‘ blind”’ custom rules, the latter in the more advanced and 


y familiar with their 
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complex societies where there is a very considerable division of labour and 
individuals have become self-conscious moral agents eager to protect their 
right to live as seems best to themselves. The main difference between 
Professor Popper and Durkheim is that, whereas the latter calls the more 
advanced societies ‘‘ organic”’, the former prefers to apply this epithet to 
the primitive ones: which is perhaps one more piece of evidence (if more 
were needed) of how little use that particular adjective is to the social theorist. 

The distinction made between the “‘ closed ” and the ‘‘ open ” society is, 
I think, proper and very important; and the words chosen by Professor 
Popper to mark it are perhaps better than Durkheim’s. But he ought not 
to suggest that there is anything “ collectivist’”’ or ‘‘ totalitarian ’”’ about 
tribal and other primitive societies, for to do so is quite to mistake their 
character. The rules enforced in tribal societies do certainly maintain social 
discipline, but they do not sacrifice the individual to the tribe. Tribesmen 
know nothing about the claims of ‘‘ society’ on the “‘ individual”; they 
have no conception of a social good for whose sake men must submit to the 
rules imposed upon them. There are neither “‘collectivist’’ nor “ indi- 
vidualist ’’ assumptions behind the moral codes of primitive peoples; this 
particular distinction simply does not apply to them. The social function 
of all moralities, whether they are “‘collectivist”’ or ‘‘ individualist ’’ or 
neither, is to make it possible for people to live and work peacefully together ; 
and the mere fact that tribesmen do not call in question (though, of course, 
they often disobey) the moral rules of their tribe does not make those rules 
‘collectivist ” or ‘‘ totalitarian’’. Not that there is no distinction between 
‘totalitarian ’”’ and “ individualist’ moralities; there certainly is, but it 
applies only to the moralities of sophisticated peoples. It is not merely that 
primitive peoples cannot find words to express the ideas and emotions that 
go to make up the totalitarian philosophy of a Plato or a Hegel; it is simply 
that they do not have them. 

Durkheim, in the second chapter of his little book on The Rules of 
Sociological Method, protested against the habit of political and social theorists 
of beginning their treatises with a number of definitions or ‘‘ analyses of con- 
cepts’ and then deriving most of their important conclusions from them. 
They studied, he said, not social phenomena but their own ideas about them, 
which they so constructed that they could infer from them exactly what 
they wanted. He denounced the method as sterile. Durkheim’s attack was 
made a long time ago, but the practice he deplored still continues. It is 
therefore an excellent thing that Professor Popper should renew the attack, 
and should remind his readers time and again (for a good point needs to be 
driven home) that we cannot hope to increase our understanding of social 
(or any other) phenomena by making what he calls “‘ essentialist definitions ’’. 
But he is wrong when he suggests—as he does more than once—that there 
is almost nothing to be gained by putting and trying to answer such ques- 
tions as: What is the state? What is freedom? What is democracy? | 

1 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 105 and 107, and also on many other pages. 
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and soon. For when we put such questions we need be doing no more than 
asking how these words are used, what properties belong to the things they 
are commonly applied to. Durkheim observed that we ought to begin with 
rough definitions, taking into account the more obvious properties of what 
we want to define, but that we ought thereafter, as the volume of our 
observations and experiments grows, to be very willing to discard them as 
soon as we find them inadequate. 

In the social studies (which in England we are still reluctant to call 
sciences) there is so much confusion that one of the most important duties 
of the student of society is to be always careful how he uses the words he 
needs to describe the phenomena that interest him. He cannot take the 
meanings of words for granted, as a man can in ordinary conversation when 
his purpose is merely to pass on information of a type that most people are 
familiar with, or as the natural scientist can because he has at his disposal 
a precise technical vocabulary. The student of society must certainly avoid 
what Professor Popper calls ‘‘ essentialism ”’, which is a fault he is particu- 
larly liable to because his study, unlike the natural sciences, has not yet cut 
itself off from philosophy (that possessive, arrogant and ignorant mother of 
all the sciences) ; but he must never be careless of definitions. 

Burke thought it sheer madness in men to want to reconstruct society 
according to a plan elaborated in advance. We understand society so little 
that every scheme to refashion it must fail; we cannot make the drastic 
changes we dream of, but we can, in the attempt to make them, do great 


harm. Society may be greatly altered by our efforts but not in the ways 
we intended. The most we can hope for—because it is the most that our 
limited understanding allows of—is to remedy proved abuses. Professor 
Popper’s preference for what he calls ‘‘ piecemeal” over “‘ utopian engineer- 


” 


ing’ is a modern version of Burke’s old argument against the radicals and 
revolutionaries. It is, as far as it goes, a good argument, but it needs to be 
qualified. Revolutionary movements are often the effects of very strong and 
very different grievances, which nothing can remove but the most drastic 
reforms ; and it is no good, in these cases, trying to deal with one grievance 
after another, for the remedy of one may destroy the remedy of another. 
The wisest course is to make a remedial plan that will satisfy as many people 
as possible at the least cost to the others. When, for instance, ‘“‘ advanced ”’ 
peoples come into close contact with ‘‘ primitive” ones, the effect on the 
latter is profound and disruptive, and there arise such abuses and grievances 
as no “‘ piecemeal engineering ’’ can remedy. That is not to say that we 
should attempt to remedy all grievances at once—for that would be impos- 
sible ; but we ought (as far as we can) to look at the life of the society in 
question as a whole and make a plan for many years ahead. It is certainly 
no argument against the utility of great schemes of reform that they can 
never be carried out exactly. Who makes a plan never to change it is cer- 
tainly foolish ; but who makes it to serve as a general (though not infallible) 
guide to his actions may be wise. 
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I have so far mostly found fault with Professor Popper’s book, but that 
is because, in my opinion, it has many faults. The author is a very able 
man and writes extremely well, and it is therefore all the more important 
that the reviewer should criticize his book at considerable length and not 
too gently. So much that is careless, confused, badly argued or unjust ought 
not to pass without censure merely because it is expressed with all the fresh- 
ness and vigour that a talented writer has at his command. The book is 
too long for the number of ideas and arguments (both true and false) that 
it contains ; and if the reader is not bored, it is because the author’s vehemence 
and sincerity carry him along. Though Professor Popper quite often repeats 
himself, and though many of the ideas he makes the most of have long been 
familiar in other guises, he is never dull. There is also a great deal that is 
admirable in the book, especially in the last four chapters, which are lucid, 
persuasive and important. Had all the chapters been as good as the last 
four, Professor Popper might indeed have written what one of the reviewers 
quoted on the dust cover has called ‘“‘ beyond any doubt a great book ’’. 
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Reader in Bureaucracy. Edited by Robert K. 
Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey and 
Hanan C. Selvin. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Il. Pp. 464. $5.00. 

TueE study of civil services and officials has 

been part of the stock-in-trade of political 

scientists for half a century or more, and there 
are many quite good studies on the subject. 

The word bureaucracy, which originally meant 

government by bureaux, came gradually to 

signify men who concentrated power in their 
offices, and hence to be identified with official- 
ism and its vices. In this way bureaucracy 
became a term of abuse, extensively used by 
polemical writers to discredit the extended 
functions of government in the modern state. 

Books like C. K. Allen’s Bureaucracy Triumph- 

ant or James Beck’s Our Wonderland of 

Bureaucracy are examples of this attitude. 
Meanwhile a number of other investigators, 

including social scientists of various kinds, had 

observed that some of the defects and problems 
associated with public administration are also 
to be found in varying degrees in large com- 
mercial undertakings, in trade unions and 
employers’ associations, in railways, under 
public and private ownership, and more 
recently in the armed forces. It could be 
inferred from this that certain tendencies and 
problems occur in all large-scale undertakings 
owing to their size. Unfortunately a modest 
and useful step of this kind was rapidly sub- 
merged beneath a deluge of sociological litera- 
ture which dealt with an abstraction called 
bureaucratic organization. The father of this 
movement was Max Weber, who set out what 
he considered to be the essentials of bureau- 
cratic organization in a celebrated essay which 
is reprinted in this book. This was one of 

Weber’s “ ideal-types ”’ which, as Hans Speir 

points out in his article on Weber in The 

Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ‘‘are 

neither average types nor ideals but non- 

normatic standards built up by the deliberate 
selection and combination of particular ele- 
ments of reality ’’. 

This is a perfect description of Weber’s ideal- 
type of bureaucracy. It is an attempt to 
abstract or rather extract the essential char- 
acteristics of bureaucratic organization from 
occasional examples, selected casually and 
unsystematically, without regard to differ- 
entials of time or place, historical development 


Notices 


or social evolution, political control or legal 
background, the kind of institution involved 
or the purpose for which it exists. The result 
is a series of dogmatic statements unrelated to 
the facts of any specific system of bureaucracy. 
They include such manifestly untrue—or at 
least unproved—generalizations as the asser- 
tion that control over bureaucratic machinery 
is possible only in a very limited degree to 
persons who are not technical specialists, and 
that generally speaking, the trained permanent 
official is more likely to get his way in the long 
run than his nominal superior, the Cabinet 
minister, who is not a specialist (p. 25). 

From this grain of mustard seed has sprung 
a whole forest of treatises, monographs and 
articles, many of which are partly reproduced 
in this Readey. The book starts off rather well 
with a penetrating criticism of Weber’s analysis 
by Professor Carl Friedrich, followed by an 
excellent article by Frederic Burin (which, like 
Friedrich’s, was specially written for the 
volume) on ‘“ Bureaucracy and National 
Socialism ’’. In this he reconsiders Weber’s 
theory in the light of what happened in Ger- 
many during the Hitler regime. This is a 
most illuminating study, and it renders absurd 
Weber’s statement that the absolute ruler is 
powerless in the face of the superior knowledge 
of the bureaucratic expert. The value of this 
article is that it enables us to test the validity 
of Max Weber’s conclusions by applying them 
to a particular situation. 

Mr. Burin may with justification claim to be 
dealing in his article with the impact on a 
“‘ rational-legal’’ type of bureaucracy of a 
political system of charismatic leadership, mass 
irrationality, and terrorism, for this is precisely 
what happened in Germany between 1933 and 
1945. But much of the later material in the 
book appears to be little more than word- 
spinning by writers whose studies are not 
securely anchored in empirical studies. What, 
for example, does Mr. Philip Selznick mean in 
his Theory of Organizational Commitmenis 
when he writes that: ‘‘ Adaptive social struc- 
tures are to be analysed in structural-functional 
terms. This means that contemporary and 
variable behaviour is related to a presump- 
tively stable system of needs and mechanisms. 
Every such structure has a set of basic needs 
and develops systematic means of self-defence. 
Observable organizational behaviour is deemed 
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explained within this frame of reference when 
it may be interpreted (and the interpretation 
confirmed) as 2 response to specified needs. 
Where significant, the adaptation is dynamic 
in the sense that the utilization of self-defensive 
mechanisms result in structural transforma- 
tions of the organization itself’’? To the 
present reviewer this conveys nothing what- 
ever; and even less can be said for Professor 
Selznick’s passages on “‘ Commitment as a basic 
mechanism in the generation of unanticipated 
consequences ”’ (p. 198), and “‘ commitments 
enforced by uniquely organizational impera- 
tives’’ (p. 199). There is, unfortunately, a 
great deal of incomprehensible jargon of this 
kind in the Readey; and it is important that 
the uninitiated should be warned not to iden- 
tify the obscure with the profound. 

In general, one can say that the more specific 
and inductive the contribution, the better its 
quality. Thus, the level of the Reader is raised 
by the inclusion of passages from the writings 
of Walter Sharp on paperasserie in the French 
Civil Service; H. E. Dale on the daily life of 
a higher official in the British Civil Service ; 
Arthur MacMahon and John Millett on the 
selection of bureau heads in the U.S. federal 
government; Hans Gerth on the leadership 
and composition of the Nazi On the 
other hand, the most deductive and general 
articles, such as the one on myth and status 
systems in industry by Richard Myers seem 
to contribute least because they seek to 
generalize on inadequate data. 

There is a serious danger that in ‘‘ going socio- 
logical ’’, the subject of bureaucracy will 
become, if it has not already become, nebulous, 
vague, and unreal. Sociology has much to 
contribute to this subject, as well as to many 
other branches of public. administration, but 
it does not consist of talking around the sub- 
ject rather than on it. What the sociologist 
can give the political scientist is an understand- 
ing of the background factors which largely 
influence the status, outlook and working 
habits of officials and the attitude of the public 
towards them. He can throw much light on 
the psychological and social pattern of the 
environment in which the administrative organ 
operates, and the influence on it of the home, 
the school, and other institutions. But this 
is a far cry from what is offered by the Reader. 
Here we have a collection of extracts arranged 
under such headings as ‘‘ Bases for the Growth 
of Bureaucracy ’’, ‘‘ Bureaucracy and Power 
Relations ’’, ‘‘ The Structure of Bureaucracy ’’, 
“Recruitment and Advancement ’’, ‘“ Social 
Pathologies of Bureaucracy’’ and so forth. 
Side by side with Tout’s account of the 
emergence of the English Civil Service in the 


fourteenth century is Troeltsch’s description 
of the types of organization evolved in the 
Christian churches, followed by Veblen on the 
growth of German industrial organization. In 
this heady mixture the discipline of a sys- 
tematic study of the subject seems to have 
dissolved, and we are left with such tenuous 
intimations as Mr. Lyman Bryson’s ‘‘ Notes on 
a theory of advice”’ in which local and par- 
ticular phenomena are elevated to the status of 
universal truths. 

One puts down this book with the feeling 
that there is something radically wrong with 
the methodology of the social sciences for it 
to be possible for such a compilation to appear 
under the auspices of a distinguished advisory 
board containing some of the leading scholars 
in American academic life. 

W. A. Rosson. 


American Sociology : The Story of Sociology in 
the United States to 1950. Howard W. 
Odum. Longmans Green, New York. Pp. 
501. $5. : 


PROFESSOR Opum has provided us in this 
volume not with the critical history but with 
the chronicles of his subject. Here, set out in 
enormous and meticulous detail, is an account 
of the largest national school of sociology in 
the modern world as seen through the records 
of the American Sociological Society, the writ- 
ings of American sociologists, their universities 
and their journals. The facts in their number 
and in their scale are overwhelming, and for 
sheer reference and bibliographical purpose, 
the book is invaluable to anyone who attempts 
to keep abreast with the development of the 
subject. Some of the information must seem 
almost incredible—e.g. textbook sales of half 
a million copies. Everywhere the presentation 
is clear, pleasantly written and extremely well 
ordered. 

Professor Odum, writing what is at least a 
semi-official record of the work of many who 
are now living or recently dead and who were 
also his colleagues and friends, has inevitably 
very largely refrained from both criticism and 
interpretation. For Americans, knowing their 
own world, this is perhaps not very serious : 
their private judgments, for good or ill, can be 
written in. For Europeans it is all a little 
puzzling. The present writer has long been 
convinced that the theoretical trends which 
seem predominant in the United States and 
the research interests which fill the journals, 
reflect only a small part of the American situa- 
tion, and that this reflection is seen in what is 
perhaps a distorting mirror. Unfortunately, 
Professor Odum’s scholarly book merely con- 
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firms this impression by its suggestion of 
enormous riches, but does not provide the 
material for correction. It is difficult indeed 
to see how it could do so, within its terms of 
reference, but the need remains for a study of 
American sociology written with the same high 
dispassionate standards but not shunning 
appraisal in interpreting its subject matter to 
the European world. 

There is little that can usefully be added 
here, except to say that the book is admirably 
produced, that its section of photographs of 
leading American sociologists is amusing, if 
sometimes disillusioning, and that no library 
which claims to give aid to either the student 
or research worker in the field of sociology 
should fail to possess this book. It is a pity 
that it does not go further ‘in aiding that 
international co-operation between sociologists 
which, I feel, is essential if our subject is 
adequately to develop on a comparative basis. 
Nevertheless, we must be grateful for this 
enormous and admirable Baedeker. 


D. G. MAcRAE. 


On va le ivavail humain ? 
Gallimard, Paris, 1950. 


Georges Friedmann. 


Owr1nc to lack of financial resources, French 
sociologists have had little opportunity in 
recent years to contribute towards empirical 
research. Professor Friedmann’s book there- 
fore had to be based largely on second-hand 
sources and otherwise on his own personal 
impressions of industrial conditions, gained 
from visiting numerous large-scale industrial 
enterprises on the Continent, in England and 
in the U.S.A. The book is primarily con- 
cerned with the fundamental human problems 
of modern industrial work of which it presents 
an analysis which is unsurpassed in the com- 
bination of an admirably encyclopaedic scope 
with penetrating insights into specific technical 
aspects. It is skilfully built up on evaluations 
of (chiefly) the more recent contributions by 
American, British, French and German writers 
in the fields of industrial sociology and psycho- 
logy, but draws also upon relevant inter- 
pretations of modern literature and philosophy. 
Professor Friedmann has managed to fuse an 
impressive wealth of information into a com- 
paratively uniform analysis. The device by 
which unity as well as depth of interpretation 
is projected into the material is the funda- 
mental distinction between ‘‘ milieu naturel ” 
and the “‘ milieu technique ’’, which amounts to 
a contrast between the biologically and cul- 
turally conditioned needs and aspirations of the 
worker on the one hand and the technological 
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conditions of our highly mechanized civiliza- 
tion on the other. To avoid the here obvious 
danger of over-simplification, this contrast is 
not rigorously formulated in terms of analytical 
concepts, but is historically defined and 
furthermore elaborately described in the many 
forms in which it may express itself. The 
complexity of the factors involved is con- 
stantly emphasized, and it is not possible in a 
review to give an adequate account of it. In 
a sense the distinction recalls Max Weber’s 
familiar dichotomy between the traditionalism 
of pre-capitalist society and the process of 
rationalization and depersonalization inherent 
in industrial capitalism, although Friedmann’s 
exposition adheres here to a psychological 
rather than a sociological level. 

The general argument, derived from this 
contrast, evolves on the theme that man’s 
“natural’’ needs and cravings persist in an 
environment which is hostile to their grati- 
fication as far as work is concerned, for while 
they may become modified they are not erased 
by the conditions of modern industrial civiliz- 
ation. The author proceeds by repeatedly 
showing that most of the personal and social 
discontent of mechanized work can be reduced 
in the last analysis to the unresolved contrast 
between the “ natural ’’ and the “‘ technical ”’ 
conditions of modern society. 

The theme is first illustrated by recourse 
to Georges Navel’s Travaux, the autobio- 
graphy of.a wandering unskilled worker whose 
experiences in various jobs and situations are 
brilliantly discussed. The analysis of the 
** milieu technique ” is then carried further by 
a study of American methods of production. 
The broader sociological approach is later 
followed up by a number of more specific 
technical problems such as work motivation, 
education, training and leisure activities. 
Throughout these reflections, Professor Fried- 
mann puts great emphasis on the fact that 
the drift of secular rationalization with all its 
implications is irreversible; the underlying 
forces, in particular the technologically con- 
ditioned structure of large-scale industry, are 
on the whole independent of political institu- 
tions. This point will arouse some opposition. 
But it should be realized that so far the less 
pessimistic interpretations have also been less 
penetrating. Moreover, Professor Friedmann 
is not altogether pessimistic with regard to a 
revaluation of industrial work, though no 
simple answer can be expected from a study 
which is so much at pains to avoid over- 
simplifications. Various (limited) possibilities 
to make work relatively more meaningful even 
under modern conditions are perceived, chiefly, 
in the content of educational reforms, fostering 
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of “‘ creative ’”’ leisure activities on the basis 
of reduced hours of work, more effective 
methods of worker’s participation and integra- 
tion in factory management and where possible 
the development of new skills in the control 
of modern machinery. 

The unique merits of this book cannot be 
appreciated from the bare outlines of its con- 
tents. Professor Friedmann’s approach is in 
its technical details often highly original and 
uncovers phenomena which hitherto have 
remained quite unexplored. To mention but 
one example: his demonstration of the un- 
skilled worker’s progressive ‘‘inurement” 
(Vaccoutumance) to the detrimental effects of 
tedious and monotonous operations. Little 
by little these workers become so conditioned 
by the nature of instruction, living conditions 
and the kind of work which they are forced to 
accept through lack of professional or technical 
skills and through the absence of a comparison 
with other kinds of life and work of which they 
never had any experience, that finally they 
tend not only to accept but even appear to 
like their meaningless occupations. It is for 
observations of this kind that the reader will 
be most indebted to Professor Friedmann and 
from which he will derive a better under- 
standing of a wide range of contemporary 
labour problems. 

W. BaLpamus. 


Sociometry, Experimental Method and theScience 
of Society. An approach to a new political 
orientation. J. L. Moreno. Foreword by 
Gardner Murphy. Beacon House, N.Y., 
1951. $6.00. 

Tuis is the first volume of a complete edition 

of Moreno’s sociological papers, some previ- 

ously unpublished, and now prepared by the 
author himself and prefaced by Gardner 

Murphy. The timing of this edition seems to 

be prompted by two circumstances : (1) “‘ Soci- 

ometry ’’ as a new approach to social life, has, 
in its author’s eyes, successfully passed the 
test of practice in various fields. (2) In the 
introductory chapter, ‘‘ Department of Human 

Relations ’’, the reader is led to understand 

that one of the author’s main intentions is to 

present ‘‘Sociometry”’ as the doctrine of 

Democracy, and thus to satisfy a need fre- 

quently felt in the U.S.A., that Democracy 

should have a doctrine of its own. 

A glance at the table of contents shows that 
the author has set for “‘ Sociometry ”’ a’ very 
onerous task. In a series of chapters such as 
“ Sociometry and Experimental Methods ”’, 
“Group Formation and Social Dynamics ”’, 
“ Political Sociometry ”, “ Military Socio- 
metry’, ‘ Sociometry and Microsociology ’’, 
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sociometry is called upon to present a definite 
point of view concerning nearly all the main 
aspects of social life. It should be said, to the 
author’s credit, that a particular agility of 
mind and a certain gift of style enable him to 
find a place of his own in all problems touched 
by his interest. This occurs even when- 
Dr. Moreno has to squeeze ‘‘ Sociometry ”’ 
between the colossal contradictions of con- 
temporary life, like Communism and capitalist 
democracy, or individual freedom and social 
cohesion. Sometimes, under Dr. Moreno’s 
pen, complex ideas gain an impressive degree 
of clarity, for example, as on pp. 218-19, 
when he briefly summarizes the aim of “‘ Socio- 
metry’. He says that Western civilization 
in the twentieth century faces the problem of 
replacing the protective walls of strong and 
cohesive religious systems by the strong and 
cohesive walls of secular systems—with the 
aid of science. But science is neutral, it is 
knowledge, it cannot save by itself. Never- 
theless, ‘‘ with the co-operation of ‘all’ the 
people we should be able to create a social 
order worthy of the highest aspirations of all 
times. This, and this alone is the meaning 
of revolutionary, dynamic sociometry.”’ In- 
spiring though this scheme may be, the 
author’s main contribution to psychology and 
psychotherapy seems to be in his ideas about 
the psychodrama and the sociodrama. 


It is a pity that the clarity is not achieved 


more often. In the present volume, illuminat- 
ing and clear ideas are frequently intermingled 
with confused passages. For the reader who 
is not familiar with Dr. Moreno’s early publica- 
tions the effort of understanding might be a 
trying one. He might at times have the 
impression that the author beats his wings in a 
void, or that his expressions tend to overlay 
and overburden his thoughts. Not seldom 
might he feel that there is a certain dogmatism 
hidden under insufficiently clarified ideas. 
Words like “‘ sociometry ’’, “‘ microsociology ”’, 
*‘ axiology ’’, etc., are used in new, and some- 
times uncommon contexts, and the reader is 
left to decide upon their appropriate meanings. 

On the occasion of a new presentation of the 
main sociometrical ideas it would not seem 
inappropriate to raise some points of principle 
concerning the tasks attributed to this doctrine 
by its author. As it is, this new presentation 
does not offer undeniable proof that “ socio- 
metry ’’ can extend its findings from an experi- 
mentally limited field to social life as such. 
The experiments on democratic and authori- 
tarian social structures may be taken as 
examples. Free “ choice ”’ of one’s associates, 
spontaneous preference towards the members 
of one’s group, as in these experiments, do not 
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necessarily lead towards democracy, though 
they may do so in experimental situations. 
The same freedom of “ choice’ may lead, in 
real life, to the split of an originally amorphous 
group into two opposing groups, which may 
assume authoritarian characteristics by the 
mere fact of being in conflict with each other. 
How that is to be avoided is another problem 
for sociometry. 

Difficulties of the same nature are involved 
in the sociometric concept of revolution. How 
is the relationship between the ‘ sociometric 
matrix ’’ and “‘ official society’’ in a large 
community to retain such a degree of flexibility 
as to avoid both social stagnation and a great 
accumulation of repressed social forces which 
may burst into a non-sociometric Marxian 
revolution ? ‘‘ Sociometry ’’ seems to suggest 
that one should aim at the continual organiza- 
tion of “‘saciometric matrices’’ and a con- 
tinual synthesis of these with “‘ official society. ”’ 
But what are the political implications ? 
Would it not mean one and the same thing 
with what Trotski used to call permanent 
consultation with the masses, i.e. ‘‘ permanent 
revolution’’? If theoretically a permanent 
state of revolution can be easily accepted, in 
practice there is much more to be said about it. 

ZEVEDEI BarBu and R. W. PICKFORD. 


La Vocation Actuelle de la Sociologie. Georges 
Gurvitch. Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. 1,200 frs. 

Tuts volume of essays leaves the reader with 

rather mixed impressions—at times it seems 

very distant from the sphere of empirical 
investigation, at other times it seems very 
close. The essays in Part II (‘‘ Antécédents 
et Perspectives ’’) mark the course of the very 
considerable development which has taken 
place in Professor Gurvitch’s thought: they 
consist of refurbished versions of the two useful 
critical articles on Durkheim’s conceptions of 
conscience collective and faits moraux which 
were originally published in 1938, plus essays 
on Magic, Religion and Law, Bergson, and an 
interesting study of the earlier sociological 
theory of Marx. Part I (‘‘ Vers une Sociologie 

Différentielle ’’) comprises the more original 

and important material which, while in the 

French tradition, indicates a considerable 

advance beyond the work of Durkheim. The 

most important of Gurvitch’s contributions are 
contained in the three essays ‘‘ La Sociologie en 

Profondeur’’. ‘‘ Les Formes de Sociabilité ’’ 

and ‘‘ Typologie Différentielle des Groupe- 

ments ’’, the latter two and the study of 

“ sociétiés globales ’’ constitute the principal 

spheres of sociological enquiry. 

The idea of sociological levels—ecological 


surface, organizations, patterns, roles, atti- 
tudes, symbols, values, etc.—is a heuristic 
device and though ten levels are described it 
is not to be presumed that these levels are 
more than a convenient abstraction. The 
idea is an attractive one and offers a fruitful 
approach for the study of the relations between 
sociology and psychology; more attention 
might have been paid to the relation of the 
various levels in the time dimension and their 
use in explanation (cf. Nadel’s Foundations 
chapter VIII(5).) 

The second of these essays deals with the 
principles of group formation and is particu- 
larly noteworthy for the attempt to bridge 
the gap between sociologies of interaction 
(Weber) and those of collective life (Durk- 
heim). Groups may arise through partial 
fusion in a we-group or by partial opposition 
(we-group—out-group), and the terms Mass, 
Community and Communion are used to 
describe degrees of integration. The variety 
of criteria employed in Classification is in 
marked contrast to the use of blanket defini- 
tions covering disparate elements (such as 
MaclIver’s definitions of ‘‘ community ’’). 

Gurvitch advocates a pluralist classification 
of social groupings based upon fifteen criteria : 
eleven of them are found useful in the definition 
of a social class, which is as follows: (i) Con- 
tent—suprafunctional ; (ii) Number of par- 
ticipants—considerable ; (iii) Duration—per- 
manent; (iv) Rhythm ——; (v) Measure of 
dispersion—distant; (vi) Formation—‘“ de 
fait”; (vii) Access—open [sic]; (viii) Degree 
of exteriorization—unorganized but structured; 
(ix) Functions ; (x) Orientation—divi- 
sive ; (xi) Penetration—normally resists pene- 
tration by the global society ; (xii) Compati- 
bility—radically incompatible with other 
classes ; (xiii) Constraint—conditional ; (xiv) 
Principle of organization ——-; (xv) Degree 
of unity ——. This scheme requires further 
development if it is to be of use in explanation. 

The book as a whole is.intended as a mise 
au point of the author’s views on the founda- 
tions of sociology and to provide a framework 
for more empirical studies. As it is, these 
essays are of real value and offer an interesting 
prospect for the future exposition of an ex- 
haustive general theory. 

MICHAEL BANTON. 


Avea Research: Theory and Practice. Julian 
H. Steward. Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Bulletin No. 63, New York, 1950. 

SINcE people normally live with their feet on 

the ground and their heads in the air, and since 

communities require for their existence, 
it has long been thought that the landscape, 
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the vegetation, the atmosphere and similar 
factors of the physical environment should 
have a recognizable effect on society and on 
the processes of social change. This trend of 
thought was common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; much later the concept of the cultural 
region, developed by Ratzel, was refined by 
American anthropologists into a useful tool 
and its original deterministic features aban- 
doned. Under the title ‘‘ Area Research” 
many of the elements of the older “ culture 
area ’’ approach seem to have been revived in 
the past few years by American investigators 
working on the social problems of world 
regions. These problems aroused by it have 
never been satisfactorily solved either by 
geographers or by field anthropologists who 
think in these terms. In this monograph, the 
area in the sense of the physical environment 
is left out of the reckoning, a solution that 
has little to recommend it. 

Yet “‘ the need to conceptualize area”’ is a 
phrase that appears often but since area 
throughout the book means “ community ’’, 
there would seem to be a need to think clearly 
about terms. There are many such words and 
no very clear definition of any of them. The 
text is a plea for planned projects covering 
“‘ socio-cultural wholes’’ (another term for 
communities) and for the anthropologist’s way 
of looking at a society. However, it is 


admitted that when anthropologists turn to 
the study of complex communities they be- 
come specialists in particular fields, just as 
sociologists do, but the author feels that by 
assembling a sufficient team of workers a com- 
munity report that is a co-operative effort, 
interdisciplinary rather than multidisciplinary, 


can be made. The conference method is 
brushed aside, and the text describes, as an 
example of the type of research, the Puerto 
Rico study, led by the author. 

This began by using the concepts of “ cul- 
tural ecology ’’ to separate the different com- 
munities in the island; in the event the major 
basis of the distinctions made seems to have 
been economic organization. 

Each of the communities, thus recognized, 
was studied by a team of field workers; the 
work is admittedly not complete however for 
in each community many areas of the social 
life had to remain untouched, and no attempt 
was made to include smaller, ‘‘ less impor- 
tant ’’ (?) communities, or the towns. In 
addition an attempt has been made to assess 
the effects of metropolitan U.S.A. on the 
island as a whole by observations of the 
formal institutions and their reactions to con- 
tact over the period since 1898. 

As the book says “‘ an area discipline would 
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presumably be an approach which inter- 
relates studies of culture history, sociological 
segments, variations in local manifestations 
of formal institutions and insular-wide formal 
institutions in a single grand synthesis. Such 
a synthesis is now inconceivable.’’ It also 
says as a conclusion to the description of the 
island study: ‘‘ The future trends of Puerto 
Rico will be understandable only if a knowledge 
of basic cross-culturally validated cause and 
effect is combined with a knowledge of what is 
specific to the Hispanic heritage.’’ 

In fact the book is tied up with its own 
words; it is obscure on what is meant by 
area, by community, by institution, and it is 
too general when it refers to specific projects. 

J. M. Mocey. 


Transformation Scene—The Changing Culture 
of a New Guinea Village. Ian Hogbin. 
International Library of Sociology. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1951. jos. 

Dr. HoGsin’s new book finds its place in the 

International Library under both headings of 

Sociology and Social Reconstruction. The 

scene which is transformed—the title surely 

has no pantomimic implications ?—is the (by 

New Guinea standards) large village of Busama, 

on the Huon Gulf, which has passed through the 

disturbing experiences of German colonization, 

Lutheranism, wage labour, Australian rule, 

and, most drastic of all, war. When Dr. 

Hogbin first knew the Busama in 1944 “ their 

dwellings had been bombed, their goods 

destroyed, their livestock killed, and their 
agricultural work suspended. Not until the 
beginning of 1950 was physical rehabilitation 
complete and the settlement normal.” In 
such conditions of disruption there is the 
opportunity to plan sensibly for the future, 
and the Busama would no doubt be happier 
people if the recommendations made by Dr. 

Hogbin, particularly those concerning problems 

of administration, were put into effect. 

“‘ This is a descriptive study of the village of 
Busama . . .” and its effect is somewhat hand- 
bookish. There is a mass of information on 
topics ranging from cookery and Christianity to 
work schedules and wage labour. Fortunately, 
the New Guinea administrator who goes to 
the book for its valuable background data 
will also experience some effective rubbing- 
in of political lessons. The horrid tale of 
Bumbu and his excesses could easily become a 
textbook example of the tyranny that may 
spring from the creation by colonial govern- 
ments of persons of authority who have no 
point d’appui in the traditional structure. At 
the same time Dr. Hogbin seems to have an 
eye on an audience that takes in more than 

T 
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anthropologists .and administrators. Every 
chapter is headed by a tasteful quotation and 
literary references are to be found in the text. 
(Most of these citations are to the point, but 
one may be forgiven for baulking at Humpty- 
Dumpty on semantics.) The whole book reads 
with ease and simplicity and, out of the wood 
of war and turmoil, bears some nice touches 
of humour. 

The anthropological reader must wonder how 
far he can go in assessing Transformation Scene 
on professional grounds. The fieldwork is 
obviously of the highest order, but the book is 
not composed in the accepted pattern. The 
structural principles on which Busama society 
is based are not set out in a sufficiently sys- 
tematic manner. Some subjects of importance 
are only glanced at. Since, however, the work 
abounds in terms like “‘ uncle”, “ nephew ’”’, 
*cousin’”’, and “ sister-in-law ’’, the anthro- 
pologist should perhaps take the hint and wait 
for the volume on kinship which the author 
promises for the future. And yet one becomes 
too interested in the brief account of the 
Busama structure of dual organization, matri- 
lineages within a kinship system which yet 
appears bilateral (this emerges perhaps more 
clearly in earlier articles on Busama in Oceania), 
male clubs with matrilineally biased member- 
ship, and work-groups; one wants to know 
more now. (One might suggest, incidentally, 
that in his later treatment of kinship Dr. 
Hogbin clarify the question of the inheritance 
of land through the maternal uncle. This, 
apparently, is the native formulation, but a 
man’s rights do not depend on his mother 
having brothers—see, for example, Fig. 1— 
and he does not appear to inherit a particular 
piece ofland. He has rights in an area of land, 
presumably, because he is a member of matri- 
lineage.) 

This first volume of Busama, then, does raise 
some important questions on the form of 
anthropological publication. One feels that 
Dr. Hogbin has here written too little about too 
much. Modern academic taste prefers the 
book with a fuller treatment of a smaller range 
of topics. One looks forward to the next 
volume. 

MAURICE FREEDMAN. 


Nandi Work and Culture. G. W. B. Hunting- 
ford. H.M.S.O., 1950. Pp. 130. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts ethnographic study is a part of a more 
general account of the Nandi tribe compiled 
by Mr. Huntingford for the Government of 
Kenya. It appears to be the results of a wide 
and general acquaintance with these people, 
rather than of the intense, detailed and con- 
tinuous field study ‘of modern anthropology. 


As the title suggests, it is chiefly a description 
of the Nandi economic system, including an 
account of the natural environment and recent 
history. In so far as it gives us new and 
additional information about one of the more 
important tribes of Kenya it is to be welcomed. 
It does not, however, go very deep, and really 
only provides a preliminary introduction to 
Nandi social life; and that is a pity since a 
thorough and detailed sociological study of 
one of Kenya’s many pastoral peoples still 
remains to be done. When Mr. Huntingford 
leaves the descriptive field and makes an incur- 
sion into ethnology and the analysis of culture 
contact he is on less sure ground, and indeed 
makes some rather serious omissions and errors 
of fact. Once again is illustrated the situation 
that a scientific ethnology awaits a good deal 
more information which we have not yet got, 
and may never have. 


P. H. GuLiiver. 


Ex-Italian Somaliland. E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 
Foreword by Peter Freeman, M.P. Watts 
& Co., 1951. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tuts is the fourth book publication on N.E. 

African problems by the dauntless and con- 

sistent defender of the liberties and ambitions 

of the peoples of Ethiopia. Most people’s 
criticism will be that the book does not present 

a balanced picture of Italian achievement in 

Somalia and of the various problems of the 


‘country. The uninformed reader will assume 


that the only conflicts in the area are those 
between Somalis and European intruders, 
tensions between Ethiopian state and Somalis, 
Somalis and Galla being negligible—which is 
far from true. And as to the Italians, they 
have not only committed iniquities in the 
country which fellow empires repeatedly left 
at their mercy: but neither Italian institutions 
for native welfare nor their scholarly researches 
into the dialects and traditions of the country— 
after all the finest contribution to African 
studies by European orientalists—are appre- 
ciated. Moreover, Miss Pankhurst quotes the 
revelations of the Chiesi-Travelli Commission 
(1904) which exposed a “‘ system of arresting 
people and leaving them to die, or having them 
killed in prison’, the disgusting toleration of 
the slave trade, and the institutionalized orgies 
of the Badolo administration which included 
the rape of forcibly recruited native women. 
This report was written by incensed Italians, 
was published and discussed in Italy, and, 
unlike the reported misdeeds of early Belgian 
imperialism, for example, gave rise to an 
exclusively domestic discussion. All these 
indications of a keen moral awareness are not 
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evaluated in this book, which, on this count, 
is insufficient for the colonial sociologist. 

Such criticism, however, is beside the point. 
Miss Pankhurst makes a case against the Italian 
administration and confineg herself to the role 
of the accuser. This she does on the whole 
admirably, and a mass of facts is carefully put 
together. 

There are some weak points: the demo- 
graphic and ethnographic outlines and figures 
(pp. 185 ff.) are taken exclusively from British 
publications; and the subtitling is most 
disconcerting. Otherwise the book is well 
above the level of political pamphleteering, it 
transmits a wealth of useful information, and 
confronts inescapably even the friend of Italy 
with the main problem: that of a colonial 
administration unwelcome both to its subjects 
and to its neighbours, consisting chiefly of a 
personnel which was trained under Fascism and 
cannot possibly be replaced by the Italian 
people. 

F. B. STEINER. 


The Negro Freedman. Henderson H. Donald. 
Henry Schuman, New York, 1952. Pp. 270. 
$4. 

THis work is an attempt to give a socio- 
historical account of American Negroes during 
the early years of their emancipation. Chap- 
ters are devoted to settlement, economics, the 
family, education, health, law, politics and 
race-relations—each following a similar pat- 
tern, showing the disintegration of the social 
life of the Negroes immediately after liberation, 
followed by reorganization and adjustment to 
the norms of white American culture. 

Freedom for the ex-slaves meant aimless 
migration for fear of being re-enslaved and as 
an expression of their newly-won liberty. 
Without preparation for a new life and lacking 
roots in white American society, the Freedmen 
found new responsibilities thrust upon them 
in family life, in politics, in the maintenance of 
law and custom, etc. At first, the Negroes 
floundered, then gradually began to adjust 
themselves to the new situation. 

Dr. Donald has collected some useful his- 
torical data, but from the point of view of their 
assessment, their sociological interpretation 
and their presentation, the book is very dis- 
appointing. The work is marred by many 
loose and meaningless sentences such as “ The 
legislators and others in the higher society were 
first-class swells’? (p. 47); ‘A coloured 
aristocrat was one of the most perfect pictures 
of conscious exclusiveness that the world had 
ever known” (p. 136). The loose use of 
sociological terms is confusing to the reader. 
Thus the Freedman occupied “ the lower stages 


of culture’’; and the Negroes were divided 
into ‘three distinct classes, (a) the thrifty, 
intelligent and progressive, (b) the people who 
worked harc’’, and (c) those of the “ lowest 
economic stratum’. There are also a number 
of contradictory statements, as on page 67, 
where the anthor claims that “ parental and 
filial emotions of the newly freed Negro were 
very feeble ’’ because of neglect and unmerciful 
flogging, while on page 69 we are told that 
floggings were not necessarily an indication 
that parents had no affection for their children. 
But the most serious defects of the book lie in 
the lack of critical assessment of the data and 
the error of evaluating the behaviour of the 
emancipated Negroes, in terms of the norms 
of white American culture of to-day rather 
than in accordance with those of the Negro 
Freedmen. 
S. F. CoLtns. 


Social Medicine. E. H. Cluver and 21 Con- 
tributors. Central News Agency Ltd., 
Johannesburg. Pp. 862. 77s. 6d. 

In 1948 the Joint Universities Committee on 

Social Studies set up an ad hoc Committee to 

consider the question of sociological teaching 

in the medical faculties of the South African 

Universities. That Committee decided that 

such teaching should make provision for 

“‘ Social Medicine ’’ not only as a special sub- 

ject of study but also as a “ spirit pervading 

the whole subject of medicine”’. Dr. Cluver, 

Professor of Preventive and Social Medicine at 

the University of the Witwatersrand and 

Director of the South African Institute for 

Medical Research, was therefore invited to 

produce a textbook for medical students, set- 

ting out the various ways in which social factors 
influence health and disease. Twenty-one 
contributors drawn from the Universities of 

Cape Town and the Witwatersrand and the 

Union Health Department have assisted 

Professor Cluver in his task. 

The book divides into six parts. The first 
two are chiefly taken up with straightforward 
accounts, in standard textbook style for 
medical students, of human genetics, disease 

, the neuroses and psychoses. Part 

III, entitled ‘‘ Social Diseases ’’, is preoccupied 

with communicable diseases; tuberculosis, 

leprosy, malaria, yellow fever, plague, typhus 
and venereal disease or, what the natives call, 

“white man’s disease”’. Part V is a lecture 

on elementary statistical methods and a survey 

of South African vital statistics. Part VI 

summarizes the content of medico-social 

legislation. The only part which has any 

direct relationship to sociology is Part IV, 

entitled ‘‘ Social Disorganization ’’; anthrop- 

T* 
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ology is not indexed. This comprises a series 
of self-contained chapters on such diverse 
subjects as speech disorganization, crime 
(significantly the longest chapter in the book), 
world food problems, cripples, poverty, indus- 
trial welfare and family disorganization. 

It is all rather a curious mixture to bring 
together under the title of Social Medicine. 
Professor Cluver has obviously had some diffi- 
culty in controlling his unwieldy team, not all 
of whom have managed to capture and convey 
the importance of social factors in the aetiology 
of disease. The spirit of social medicine will 
remain earth-bound so long as it is dressed in 
such garb as “The Symptomatology of 
Somatopsychic Disorganization’’. Although 
written (and priced) for white medical students, 
the book is pleasantly free from racial prejudice. 

RIcHARD M. Titmuss. 


Human Relations in Curriculum Change. 
K. D. Benne and B. Muntyan. Dryden 
Press, New York, 1951. 

Tus book is an extremely valuable compila- 

tion of selections from the principal American 

studies of group-behaviour ; the list of writers 
includes Kurt Lewin, Alex Bavelas and Ronald 

Lippitt. Its object is to make available for 

educational administrators, lecturers and 

teachers those findings of the Lewin school 

(and its allies) which bear on education, most 

of which were only to be found before by hunt- 

ing through a multitude of journals. 

The basis of the book is the principle that 
significant and stable changes in teaching 
routines, as in other human activities, involve 
changes not only in ideas but in attitudes and 
values. The sections that follow present in 
turn the conditions under which new values 
are rejected, accepted and stabilized by indi- 
viduals; the principles of effective group 
functioning ; the causes of failure and means 
of improvement of groups in constructive 
action ; the application of these findings to the 
problems facing staffs of teachers and adminis- 
trators ; and finally the relation of the above 
techniques to the moral principles of a demo- 
cratic society. In short, what the book sets 
out to do is to show how instructed leadership 
can weld a group of divided and unsatisfied 
individuals into a team who are able to face 
their problems objectively and to set about 
solving them in a creative manner. 

Not every paper is relevant to British cir- 
cumstances, nor every practical suggestion 
suited to British conditions or character. 
Nor are the principles enunciated necessarily 
true of all human communities, or even of all 
English-speaking communities. But the gen- 
eral level of theoretical insight and practical 


judgment is extremely high and the selection 

and threading together of the separate con- 

tributions so adroit as to create a real unity. 
GERALD COLLIER. 


Jews in Transition. A.1I.Gordon. University 
of Minnesota Press. London. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, £7 Is. 


Tuis is a study of an American Jewish com- 
munity in Minneapolis, the largest city in the 
mid-west state of Minnesota. The author is a 
rabbi who had been associated with a Minne- 
apolis synagogue for a period of sixteen years. 
(He has drawn upon a rich store of personal 
observations and interviews with Jews in 
various walks of life in charting a broad outline 
of the history of this Jewish community from 
its small beginnings in the 1860’s with a hand- 
ful of settlers from Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Bohemia, through the typically later 
influx of Jews from village ghettos in Europe, 
to its present size of 20,000—4 per cent of the 
total population. The principal frame around 
which he has organized his materials, however, 
is a description of the changes in values and 
behaviour of the Jews induced by the impact 
and competition of models set in the American 
(non-Jewish) environment. This occupies the 
major part of the book.) 

This study lacks a systematic problem in 
group structure, and far too much attention is 
devoted to a description of the detailed changes 
in religious practice as the Jews have become 
more secularized. These could have been 
presented in summary form. 

Of prime interest to the student of social 
relations, however, are the data which the 
author presents to illustrate the changes in 
standards of propriety which Jews have 
experienced in their ‘‘ Americanization”’. It 
is in terms of these that the cleavages and 
conflicts within the Jewish world can be under- 
stood. The Jews in the village ghettos of 
Eastern Europe lived an existence which was 
to a great degree self-enclosed. In these 
communities Talmudical learning was the 
basis of prestige. Class distinctions were 
drawn in terms of the learned and the ignorant, 
and it was the learned rabbi who had the 
highest social status. The writer comments 
with insight that the rabbi in the ghettos was 
not expected to be a leader in communal affairs 
or an “ambassador of Good-will to the 
Gentiles” (p. 148). 

The Eastern European Jews, who were the 
principal carriers of this tradition of rabbinic 
learning, formed a compact, voluntary ghetto 
upon their influx into Minneapolis {as was 
typically done in other cities in America and 
Western Europe). Nonetheless, the structural 
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conditions of the village ghetto were not 
transplanted, and this tradition has died 
quickly (outsid: the ranks of the clergy). 
Two causes which the writer suggests are the 
intense concern upon making a living which 
beset the immigrant and the superior attrac- 
tion of American culture patterns. The 
attention of these was directed upon the 
immigrant from within his family and also 
from the earlier German-Jewish settler who 
had previously broken with this tradition. 
Thus, within the community are important 
pressures to “‘ appear well” before the non- 
Jewish world in terms of its value system 
checked, ideologically, only from time to time 
by reminders to maintain pride, when the 
pressure to conform leads close to a rejection 
of religious and cultural values. 

This book is of value to those curious about 
the internal life of Jewish communities, which 
is a field that has been but little explored. 

Howarp Brozz. 


The Economics of National Insurance. Alan T. 
Peacock. William Hodge, 1952. Pp. 126. 
8s. 6d. 


THE central thesis of this essay is that national 
insurance has little in common with private 
insurance. National insurance is a social ser- 
vice, designed to maintain subsistence stan- 
dards, financed partly by regressive taxation 
(not by voluntary contributions, actuarially 
calculated in relation to objective risks). If 
there is any sense in which it could properly 
be called ‘‘ insurance ’’, all government expendi- 
ture would be “insurance ”’ in that sense. 

It follows that the principles guiding the 
determination of ‘‘ contributions ”’ and benefits 
should be formulated in the light of general 
economic and social policy, not according to 
inequitable and misleading canons of bogus 
insurance. Mr. Peacock supports the reform 
proposals of Lady Rhys-Williams, Professor 
Meade, S. P. Chambers and the Liberal Party. 

The basic principle of Lady Rhys-Williams’ 
ingenious scheme for the “‘ rationalization ’’ of 
income redistribution is the payment of a 
“social dividend ’’ to every man, woman and 
child, financed by a proportional income tax. 
Some discrimination and progression could be 
admitted, but the standard rate and the 
standard benefit should apply to the large 
majority. The other schemes are modifica- 
tions of this basic proposal. 

The merits claimed for the scheme are five : 
(1) it is administratively simple; (2) it is 
equitable ; (3) it obeys the rules of a particular 
brand of welfare economics according to which 
subsidies to incomes are better than equivalent 
subsidies to selected prices ; (4) it discriminates 
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in favour of large families ; (5) taxation could 
rapidly and effectively be adjusted to avoid 
both inflation and deflation. 

It is true that suitable income-tax alterations 
could remove the regressive character of the 
present contributary system. On the other 
hand, their effect on economic incentives would 
create serious difficulties. Apart from this 
overriding dilemma between equity and incen- 
tive, (3) requires a formidable set of conditions 
which are not likely to be fulfilled, (4) ought 
to be reviewed in the light of the arguments 
against the encouragement of large families, 
and (5) betrays a too mechanistic view of the 
propensity to consume. If, in anticipation of 
a depression, tax rates are reduced, people are 
more likely to attempt to save than to spend. 
When tax rates are increased because the 
authorities expect a boom, people will take this 
as a warning and spend more before prices are 
higher. Thus anticipations partly generated 
by tax rate alterations will turn out to be self- 
justifying. Clearly, anti-cyclical are better 
than pro-cyclical variations. The private- 
insurance principle would require the latter. 
But it would not be wise to rely on the former 
for employment stabilization. 

Apart from the reform proposals in chapter 
VII the book contains illuminating discussions 
of the scope of national insurance, of its place 
in the national accounts (incorporating Pro- 
fessor Hicks’s recent suggestions), of the 
differences between private and national insur- 
ance and of the latter’s relation to fiscal policy 
(level of activity and income redistribution) 
and to monetary policy. 


PAvuL STREETEN. 


Wirtschaftsethik. System humanitarer Wirt- 


schaftsmoral. Walter Weddigen. Duncker 

& Humblot, Berlin, 1951. Pp. 214. DM. 

12.70. 
In this book Professor Weddigen attempts to 
develop an ethical system of economic policy 
and to apply it to particular issues. The rela- 
tions between individuals in society and the 
social policies of governments are judged in the 
light of Christian love. The central moral 
problem, relevant to a discussion of free v. 
controlled and collectivist economies, and also 
of pacifism v. nationalism, is called the ‘‘ prob- 
lem of mutuality” (“‘ sozialethisches Rand- 
problem dev Gegenseitigheit’’): When should 
one do good unto others, without expectation 
that they will act likewise ? Will one man’s 
example pacity wider areas and bear fruit, or 
will it merely destroy a source of good acts by 
giving free reign to evil ? 

Although one might expect revolutionary 
results from such a critique, Professor Wed- 
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digen’s conclusions will not startle an orthodox 
economist. His position is that of a generous 
liberal reformer. His Christian precepts have 
a stronger flavour of utilitarianism than of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

There is some inconsistency in his argument. 
He judges the quality of consumption and con- 
demns luxury and ostentation. But he also 
mistakes the myth of the “ insatiability of 
wants ”’ for an unalterable psychological fact 
(pp. 55, 78). But the creation and stimulation 
of ever new wants characteristic of competitive 
societies is itself the result, not the cause, of 
Western economic activity and is not part of 
the Creation. 

Professor Weddigen also accepts the ortho- 
dox dichotomy between ends and means. 
Economics is concerned with means, ethics, 
esthetics and philosophy with ends. He does 
indeed remind us that a “ professor”’ is one 
who professes, who makes a declaration of 
faith (p. 89). But the articles of faith can and 
should, in his view, be neatly separated from 
the science of means. A more searching moral 
criticism would find that this separation does 
not always hold water. 

PauL STREETEN. 


Industrial Democracy and Nationalization. 

W. H. Clegg. Blackwell, Oxford. 9s. 6d. 
THE relations between industrial democracy in 
its various forms and the new developments in 
public corporations and nationalized industries 
is a subject upon which little of substance has 
been written but which demands exploration 
and discussion. 

Mr. Clegg’s essay is therefore timely and it 
is to be regretted that he could not take his 
subject further ; as he explains, his small book 
is a statement of his own views as rapporteur 


of a Fabian Society group which was unable, . 


owing to divergence of views, to produce a 
unanimous report. 

It is in fact so condensed that in some parts 
his argument tends to be obscure and in others 
—for example where he deals with problems 
of nationalization—he has so. much material 
that his discussion sometimes becomes little 
more than a catalogue. He examines theories 
of democracy and contends that in industrial 
relations as in other fields no one theory fits 
the situation. In his view, in industrial as in 
political democracy an opposition is a necessity 
and this should be the role of the workers; 
this will emerge clearly where, as Mr. Clegg 
thinks is the case in private enterprise, there 
i$ a dichotomy of interest; but such a view 
may conflict with another, equally valid, that 
democracy requires co-operation between 
different elements to achieve a common pur- 


pose, and the latter view becomes prominent 
in publicly owned industry. In elaborating 
this, Mr. Clegg has some interesting observa- 
tions on the importance of size in establish- 
ment and industry and its effects on co-opera- 
tion and personal contacts—a factor which is 
often neglected in studies of this kind. 

His remarks on the role of an opposition and 
his comparison of employers or management 
and workers with political parties in Parlia- 
ment are not entirely convincing and strike one 
as rather confused, but this may partly be due 
to the limitations of space. The discussion on 
the advantages or drawbacks of decentraliza- 
tion in different nationalized industries and on 
the particular problems of trade unionism in 
connection with responsibility and control are 
interesting and useful, and his book is a wel- 
come introduction to a subject hitherto 
neglected. 

R. C. CHAMBERS. 


Social Work Education in the United States. 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. 
Columbia University Press; London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 36s. 

Tuis volume is the report of a study made for 

the National Council on Social Work Educa- 

tion. It comes at the close of a fifty-year 
period during which both the profession of 


_ social work and education for it in the United 


States were growing in double-quick time. 

The book, which is divided into three sec- 
tions, gives first a brief and compact history 
of social work education from the beginnings 
of apprenticeship training in social agencies to 
graduate, professional education within or 
affiliated with universities and colleges. The 
story necessarily includes an outline of the 
growth of the voluntary and public social 
services and the relation of the forces so 
generated to the particular form and direction 
taken by professional education. A second 
chapter in this first section deals with the 
“Scope and Status of Social Work’’ but is 
recognized as incomplete owing to a lack of 
reliable statistics and studies. A third chapter 
attempts to determine the possible future role 
for social work and the resulting personnel 
needs. 

The second section of the report evaluates 
undergraduate and graduate, professional 
education for social work in reference to the 
place, organization and function of these two 
levels of preparation. 

A third and brief section is devoted to 
‘Implications’, and makes suggestions for 
putting into action the results and conclusions 
of the survey. 

The report has considerable value for British 
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readers, who are interested in training per- 
sonnel, in spite of the fact that it is a com- 
pletely American study. It reveals that, 
although some questions have been more or 
less answered in the American scene, some of 
the problems are universal. The identifying 
and the developing of a professional body of 
knowledge is still a problem for British educa- 
tors. The relationship of professional prepara- 
tion to academic university education is an 


Book 


The Social Services of Modern England. 
M. Penelope Hall. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1952. Pp. 323. 25s. 

Tuts book presents a description of the social 
services in this country ; it is an exhaustive and 
competent piece of work. It provides a much 
needed text book for the student of the social 
sciences and a valuable book of reference for 
the general reader. There is a classified 
bibliography and a good index. The book has 
practically nothing to say on the finance of the 
services, but possibly the author regarded the 
financial problems as outside the terms of 
reference which she prescribes for herself in the 
introduction. 

In tracing the development of the social ser- 
vices the author points out the growing 
emphasis on case work. She states: “It is 
a curious paradox that, at a time when the 
social services are in danger of losing their 
essentially personal character because of their 
increasing size and complexity, social service 
is becoming more concerned with human 
conduct and relationship.’” And in an inter- 
esting final chapter Miss Hall discusses the 
repercussions of the greatly extended social 
services on family relationships and on the 
independence and iniative of the individual. 
She rightly emphasizes the importance of these 
latter qualities and suggests that if the social 
services are, in fact, to contribute to their 
growth the present attitude of obtaining as 
much as possible from the State whilst con- 
tributing as little as possible to it, will have to 
be radically changed. 

G. W. 


The Sociology of Urban Life: A Textbook with 
Readings. T. Lynn Smith and C. A. 
McMahon. Dryden Press, New York, 1951. 
Pp. 831. $5.50. 

DESIGNED as a combined text and readings for 

introductory courses in urban sociology, the 

book brings together an interesting selection 


unanswered question in Britain, and the 
dangers of so-called “ specialization ” in con- 
trast to general, professional education are also 
now apparent in this country. The study 
should be read for comparative and comple- 
mentary purposes in conjunction with the 
Younghusband report, Social Work in Britain, 
published by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust. 
Marjoriz J. SMITH. 


Notes 


of readings, for the most part previously pub- 
lished, but including also a number of original 
essays. The authors contribute nineteen of 
the essays, as well as introductory comments 
and suggested readings for each of the eight 
main sections into which the subject matter 
is divided. These sections are an introduction, 
(dealing primarily with scientific method), the 
nature and development of cities, character- 
istics of the population, social morphology, 
social institutions, social processes, social dis- 
organization and welfare, and a concluding 
discussion (of the city and personality, the city 
and social change, and town planning). The 
volume should be a useful aid for introducing 
students to urban sociology. 
L. K. 


Urban Conditions in Africa. Compiled by 
J. Comhaire. Oxford University Press, 
1952. 4s. 6d. 

A VALUABLE select reading list of the growing 

literature on urban problems in Africa. The 

bibliography is arranged under the following 
headings: Comparative Literature; Year- 
books and Handbooks; Periodicals; Annual 

Reports; General Conditions; Administra- 

tion ; Economic Problems and Development ; 

Education ; Health and Sanitation ; Labour ; 

Law, Crime, and Justice ; Native Institutions ; 

Public Utilities; Social Welfare; Town 

Planning and Housing. 


The Register of Electors as a Sampling Frame. 
P. G. Gray, T. Corlett and Pamela Frank- 
land. Central Office of Information, Nov- 
ember, 1950. Pp. 21. 

Tue Social Survey section of the Central Office 

of Information has generally drawn the 

national samples used in its surveys from the 

National Register. As the future continu- 

ation of that register is somewhat uncertain, 

and as in any case the register is only accessible 
to sampling organizations which have some 
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connection with government departments, the 
present pamphlet which describes how the 
electoral register, which is, of course, open to 
the public, may be used as a sampling frame is 
very welcome. The authors give a brief 
account of a special inquiry which they made 
into the adequacy of the electoral register for 
that purpose, and conclude that it is suffici- 
ently comprehensive to yield a satisfactory 
sample of the adult population, provided that 
an allowance is made for the people who move 
between the date of compilation and the date 
* when the sample is taken. They then suggest 
a procedure for drawing a sample of individuals 
or of households from the register and show 
how the problem of “‘ removals ’’ may be solved. 


World Health Organization. Annual Epidemi- 
ological and Vital Statistics, 1939-1946. 
Part I. Vital Statistics and Causes of 
Death. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 124. £1. 


In this publication there are a number of 
tables on area, total population, marriage, 
birth and reproduction rates, which can also 
be obtained in the Demographic Yearbook of 
the United Nations. The information on 
mortality and especially about mortality by 
cause of death is, however, more detailed than 
that contained in the Yearbook. Statistics 
for deaths by cause are given for different 
countries, and there are also figures showing 
deaths from particular causes for the large 
towns of different countries. 
E. G. 


Are Workers Human? Gordon Rattray 
Taylor. The Falcon Press. ros. 6d. 


Vita problems of our society are posed in 
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this book. One is the relevance of human 
relations in industry to output as well as to 
the fulfilment of the worker as a person. 
Another is the conflict engendered by the 
worker’s lack of responsibility in the factory, 
with its authoritarian presuppositions, and 
in other sectors of life the assumptions of 
a democratic society that people should act 
as responsible beings. Nationalization does 
not of itself solve the problem; rather by 
its present unwieldy structure it intensifies 
depersonalization. 

Mr. Rattray Taylor attempts to show how 
the social sciences may help to shed light on 
these problems. Incentives and fulfilment at 
work are considered in the context of the 
relation of the individual to the working group, 
and the attitudes of the various layers of the 
industrial hierarchy. Unfortunately, the light 
thrown is mainly by the references to the 
particular researches of others in this field. 
It is much in need of further tilling, but Mr. 
Rattray Taylor’s contribution consists all too 
often of generalizations which are inadequately 
founded. 

Further, while Mr. Rattray Taylor rightly 
points out the fallacy of assuming that the 
transfer of economic power to the state will 
solve the problems of human relationships 
in industry, he tends to make the opposite 
mistake, of regarding those relationships as 
independent of the distribution of economic 
power and of wealth. Hence his failure fully 
to appreciate the significance of trade unions. 
The suggestion that the unions as such want 
to manage industry betrays an ignorance of 
trade union history and recent policy. 

A. 
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